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COHERENCE, INCOHERENCE, AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


I 


E whole of reality is characterized 
| by a basic coherence. Things and 
events are in a vast web of rela- 
tionships and are known through their 
relations. Perceptual knowledge is pos- 
sible only within a framework of con- 
ceptual images, which in some sense con- 
form to the structures in which reality is 
organized. The world is organized or it 
could not exist; if it is to be known, it 
must be known through its sequences, 
coherences, causalities, and essences. 

‘The impulse to understand the world 
expresses itself naturally in the move- 
ment toward metaphysics, rising above 
physics; in the desire to penetrate behind 
and above the forms and structures of 
particular things to the form and struc- 
ture of being per se. It is natural to test 
the truth about any particular thing by 
its conformity to the narticular coher- 
ence in which it seer belong. We are 
skeptical about gh=. _.or instance, be- 
cause they do not cc «crm to the char- 
acteristics of histor :al reality as we 
know it. 

We instinctively assume that there is 
only one world and that it is a cosmos, 
however veiled and unknown its ultimate 
coherences may be. Yet there are obvious 
incoherences, incongruities, and contra- 


dictions in life, in history, and even in 
nature. In the one world there are many 
worlds, realms of meaning and coher- 
ence; and these are not easily brought 
into a single system. The worlds of mind 
and matter have been a perennial prob- 
lem in ontology, as have subject and ob- 
ject in epistemology. There must be a 
final congruity between these realms, but 
most of the rational theories of their con- 
gruity tend to obscure some truth about 
each realm in the impulse to establish 
total coherence. The effort to establish 
simple coherence may _ misinterpret 
specific realities in order to fit them into 
a system. There are four primary perils 
to truth in making coherence the basic 
test of truth. 

1. Things and events may be too 
unique to fit into any system of meaning; 
and their uniqueness is destroyed by a 
premature co-ordination to a system of 
meaning, particularly a system which 
identifies meaning with rationality. Thus 
there are historical characters and events, 
concretions and configurations, which 
the romantic tradition tries to appreciate 
in their uniqueness in opposition to 
simpler and neater systems of meaning 
which obscure the uniqueness of the par- 
ticular. There are also unique moral 
situations which do not simply fit into 
some general rule of natural law. 
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2. Realms of coherence and meaning 
may stand in rational contradiction to 
each other; and they are not fully under- 
stood if the rational contradiction is pre- 
maturely resolved as, for instance, being 
and becoming, eternity and time. Thus 
the classical metaphysics of being could 
not appreciate the realities of growth and 
becoming, the emergence of novelty, in 
short historical development; and mod- 
ern metaphysics has equal difficulty in 
finding a structure of the permanent and 
the perennial in the flux of becoming 
(Aristotle versus Bergson). The problem 
of time and eternity is not easily solved 
in rational terms. Hegel invented a new 
logic to comprehend becoming as integral 
to being; but his system could not do jus- 
tice to the endless possibilities of novelty 
and surprise in historical development. 
He prematurely rationalized time and 
failed to do justice to genuine novelty. 

3. There are configurations and struc- 
tures which stand athwart every ration- 
ally conceived system of meaning and 
cannot be appreciated in ter: :s of the 
alternative efforts to bring thc structure 
completely into one system or the other. 
The primary example is man himself, 
who is both in nature and above nature 
and who has been alternately misunder- 
stood by naturalistic and idealistic phi- 
losophies. Idealism understands his free- 
dom as mind but not his reality as con- 
tingent object in nature. It elaborates a 
history of man as if it were a history of 
mind, without dealing adequately with 
man as determined by geography and 
climate, by interest and passion. Nat- 
uralism, on the other hand, tells the his- 
tory of human culture as if it were a mere 
variant of natural history. These same 
philosophies are of course equally unable 
to solve the problem presented by the 
incongruity of mind and matter in ontol- 
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ogy and of subject and object in episte- 
mology. The one tries to reduce mind to 
matter or to establish a system of psy- 
chophysical parallelism. The other seeks 
to derive the world of objects from the 
world of mind. The inconclusive debate 
between them proves the impossibility of 
moving rationally from mind to matter 
or matter to mind in ontology or of 
resolving the epistemological problem 
rationally. There is no rational refuta- 
tion of subjective idealism. It is resolved 
by what Santayana calls ‘‘animal faith.” 
All science rests upon the common-sense 
faith that the processes of mind and the 
processes of nature are relevant to each 
other. 

4. Genuine freedom, with the implied 
possibility of violating the natural and 
rational structures of the world, cannot 
be conceived in any natural or rational 
scheme of coherence. This furnishes a 
second reason for the misunderstanding 
of man and his history in all rational 
schemes. The whole realm of genuine 
selfhood, of sin and of grace, is beyend 
the comprehension of various systems of 
philosophy. Neither Aristotle nor Kant 
succeeds in accounting for the concrete 
human self as free agent. This mystery of 
human freedom, including the concomi- 
tant mystery of historic evil, plus the 
previous incongruity of man both as free 
spirit and as a creature of nature, led 
Pascal to elaborate his Christian exis- 
tentialism in opposition to the Cartesian 
rationalism and Jesuit Thomism of his 
day. Pascal delved “‘in mysteries without 
which man remains a mystery to him- 
self’; and that phrase may be a good 
introduction to the consideration of the 
relation of the suprarational affirmations 
of the Christian faith to the antinomies, 
contradictions, and mysteries of human 
existence. 
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II 


The question to be considered is in 
what way these suprarational affirma- 
tions are related to and validated by 
their capacity to resolve and clarify the 
antinomies, the aspects of uniqueness 
and particularity, the obscure meanings 
and tangents of meaning in human life 
and history. 

Judged by any standard of coherence 
and compared with other high religions, 
Christianity seems to be a primitive 
religion because all of these are more, 
rather than less, rigorous than science 
and philosophy in their effort to present 
the world and life as a unified whole and 
to regard all discords and incongruities 
as provisional or illusory. Of the high 
religions, only Christianity and Judaism 
and possibly Zoroastrianism may be de- 
fined as historical religions. Perhaps 
Mohammedanism could be included as a 
legalistic version of historical religion. 
All other religions, including the mystic 
version of Mohammedanism—Sufism— 
could be defined as culture religions in 
which a universal principle of meaning is 
sought either within the structures of the 
world or within some universal subsist- 
ence above and beyond the structures. 
These culture religions are, to use Oman’s 
distinction, pantheistic in either the cos- 
mic or the acosmic sense. 

Cosmic forms of pantheism are re- 
ligious versions of various metaphysical 
systems, idealistic and naturalistic, in 
which the ultimate religious issue im- 
plied in the ontological quest is made 
explicit. Stoicism is a naturalistic form 
of pantheism in so far as it presents the 
world as a vast rational order to which 
human life must conform. In so far as 
Stoicismhasa “reason within us”’ to which 
we may flee from the reason within the 
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world, it tends to an acosmic form of pan- 
theism. Spinozism is a more consistently 
naturalistic version of pantheism. Mod- 
ern naturalism is a form of pantheism in 
which the temporal process needs no 
longer to be explained but becomes the 
principle of the explanation of all things. 
In the thought of Bergson the religious 
veneration for time as a source of meaning 
is explicit. He believes it possible to pene- 
trate to it as a source of the meaning of 
life by a kind of mystic identification, to 
be distinguished from conceptual knowl- 
edge. 

Acosmic forms of pantheism, whether 
Neo-Platonism, Brahmanism, or Bud- 
dhism, are distinguished from cosmic 
forms by placing the mystery of con- 
sciousness outside the rational or natural 
coherence of the world. Sensing a deeper 
mystery of spirit than will fit into either 
the concepts of nature or of mind, they 
practice a technique of introversion by 
which the self as subject extricates itself 
endlessly from the self as contingent ob- 
ject (the mind as well as the physical self 
being reduced to the level of the tem- 
poral world) until the self has achieved 
the universality of the divine. The divine 
is significantly an undifferentiated ground 
and goal, which underlies all things. In 
such mysticism the drive toward co- 
herence has taken its most consistent 
form. From the standpoint of this pure 
mysticism the whole temporal world, 
with all its particular events and ob- 
jects, including the particular self, is re- 
duced to essential meaninglessness. Bud- 
dhism may be regarded as the most con- 
sistent form of this drive toward the 
ultimate in culture religion, which ends 
with a vision of a Nirvana which is at 
once the fulness of existence and non- 
existence. This is the kind of spirituality 
in which Aldous Huxley seeks a refuge 
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from the twentieth century. In contrast 
to this logic of culture religions the 
emphases in the Christian faith upon the 
unique, the contradictory, the paradoxi- 
cal, and the unresolved mystery is strik- 
ing. The temporal world comes into 
existence through God’s creation. The 
concept of creation defines the mystery 
beyond both natural and rational causali- 
ties, and its suprarational character is 
underscored when Christian theology is 
pressed to accept the doctrine of creation 
ex nihilo. Thereby a realm of freedom 
and mystery is indicated beyond the 
capacity of reason to comprehend. This 
is where reason starts and ends. The final 
irrationality of the givenness of things is 
frankly accepted. 

On the other end of time is the culmi- 
nation of the world in a transfigured time. 
As Von Hiigel rightly asserts, biblical 
eschatology must adhere to the rational 
absurdity that there will be time in 
eternity, that our partial simultaneity 
will not be annulled by God’s totum 
simul, that the culmination means not 
the annulment but the fulfilment of the 
temporal process. In Cullman’s Christ 
and Time the biblical concept of a new 
aeon, a new time, is interpreted even 
more radically but probably too radical- 
ly. These conceptions of alpha and 
omega, of beginning and end, are ra- 
tionally absurd, or at least paradoxical, 
but they guard the Christian interpreta- 
tion of life from both an empty heaven 
and an impossible utopia, from either a 
meaningless time or a self-fulfilling time. 
They are, however, only the frame for 
the more positive content of the Chris- 
tian message. Every tendency to make 
the Christian revelation mean primarily 
the invasion of time by the eternal (as in 
some doctrines of the Incarnation) ob- 
scures this more positive content of the 
Christian Gospel which has to do with 
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man’s and God’s freedom, with man’s 
sin and God’s grace. 

The Christian answer to the human 
predicament, a divine mercy toward 
man, revealed in Christ, which is at once 
a power enabling the self to realize itself 
truly beyond itself in love, and the for- 
giveness of God toward the self which 
even at its best remains in partial con- 
tradiction to the divine will, is an answer 
which grows out of, and which in turn 
helps to create, the radical Christian 
concept of human freedom. In the Chris- 
tian faith the self in its final freedom does 
not find its norm in the structures either 
of nature or of reason. Nor is either able 
to bind the self’s freedom or guarantee 
its virtue, as the proponents of ‘“‘natural 
law’ would have it. The principle of 
rationality, the force of logic, does not 
secure the virtue of the self, as in the 
thought of Kant. For the self can make 
use of logic for its ends. The partial and 
particular self is not merely a provisional 
particularity which is overcome in the 
universal self which develops with in- 
creasing rationality. Nor is the evil in the 
self the provisional confusion and cross- 
purposes of natural passion before or- 
dered by mind as in Aristotle. There is, 
in other words, no form, structure, or 
logos, in nature to which the self ought 
to return from its freedom and no such 
form within its reason which would 
guarantee that the self will express itself 
harmoniously with the total structure of 
existence above the level of natura! 
necessity. The self is free to defy God. 
The self does defy God. The Christian 
conception of the dignity of man and of 
the misery of man is all of one piece, as 
Pascal rightly apprehended. All Renais- 
sance and modern emphases upon the 
dignity of man to the exclusion of the 
Christian conception of the sin of man 
are lame efforts to reconstruct the Chris- 
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tian doctrine of selfhood without under- 
standing the full implications of the 
Christian conception of the self’s free- 
dom. 

But the Christian doctrine of self- 
hood means that neither the life of the 
individual self nor the total drama of 
man’s existence upon earth can be con- 
ceived in strictly rational terms of co- 
herence. Each is a drama of an engage- 
ment between the self and God and be- 
tween mankind and God, in which all 
sorts of events may happen. The only 
certainty from a Christian standpoint is 
that evil cannot rise to the point of de- 
feating God; that every form of egutism, 
self-idolatry, and defiance stands under 
divine judgment; that this judgment is 
partially executed in actual history, 
though not in complete conformity with 
the divine righteousness, so that history 
remains morally ambiguous to the end; 
and that a divine redemptive love is al- 
ways initiating a reconciliation between 
God and man. According to this answer, 
a suffering divine love is the final coher- 
ence of life. This love bears within itself 
the contradictions and cross-purposes 
made possible by human freedom. To a 
certain degree this answer reaches down 
to cover even the antinomies known as 
natural evil. There is no possibility of 
defining the created world as good if the 
test of goodness is perfect harmony. A 
too-strict identification of goodness with 
coherence must always lead to a concep- 
tion of nature which is on the brink of 
interpreting nature and the temporal as 
evil because there is conflict in it. 

It must be noted that the Christian 
answer, adequate for a full understand- 
ing of both the good and the evil possi- 
bilities of human freedom, involves a 
definition of God which stands beyond 
the limits of rationality. God is defined as 
both just and merciful, with his mercy at 
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once the contradiction to and the fulfil- 
ment of his justice. He is defined in 
trinitarian terms. The Almighty creator, 
who transcends history, and the re- 
deemer who suffers in history are two 
and yet one. The Holy Spirit, who is the 
final bond of unity in the community of 
the redeemed, represents not the rational 
harmony of all things in their nature but 
the ultimate harmony, which includes 
both the power of the creator and the 
love of the redeemer. Christian theology 
has sought through all the ages to make 
both the doctrine of the atonement and 
the Trinity rationally explicable. This 
enterprise can never be completely suc- 
cessful, except in the sense that alterna- 
tive propositions can be proved to be too 
simple solutions. Without the atonement 
all religious conceptions of justice de- 
generate into legalism and all concep- 
tions of love into sentimentality. With- 
out the Trinity, the demands of a 
rigorous logic do not stop short of 
pantheism. 

In short, the situation is that the 
ultrarational pinnacles of Christian 
truth, embodying paradox and contra- 
diction and straining at the limits of ra- 
tionality, are made plausible when un- 
derstood as the keys which make the 
drama of human life and history com- 
prehensible and without which it is 
either given a too-simple meaning or 
falls into meaninglessness. Thus existen- 
tialism is a natural revolt against the 
too-simple meanings of traditional ra- 
tionalism, and logical positivism ex- 
presses a skepticism too radically ob- 
scured by idealism. 


Ill 


A Christian apologetic which validates 
the suprarational affirmations of mean- 
ing by proving them to be the source of 
meaning for the seeming contradictions 
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and antinomies of life runs through the 
whole of Scripture. The Book of Deu- 
teronomy is full of warnings against a 
too-rational conception of the covenant; 
for that would lead to the conviction 
that Israel has been chosen either be- 
cause of its power or because of its 
virtue. No reason but God’s mysterious 
grace can be given for the covenant. In 
the Book of Job the attempt to measure 
God’s goodness by human standards of 
justice is rebuked. The Second Isaiah 
never tires of reminding Israel of the 
inscrutable and yet meaningful char- 
acter of the divine sovereignty over his- 
tory. Every simple moral conception of 
it would make the tortuous course of his- 
tory seem completely meaningless, since 
it does not conform to a simple moral 
pattern. It is in searching for the ulti- 
mate meaning of the morally intolerable 
suffering of righteous and comparatively 
innocent Israel that chapter 53 of Isaiah 
first establishes the relation between a 
moral obscurity in history with what 
becomes in the New Testament the final 
clarification of the moral obscurity of 
history, a suffering God. Paul rejoices in 
the fact that what seems foolishness from 
the standpoint of the world’s wisdom, 
the message of the Cross, becomes in the 
eyes of faith the key which unlocks the 
mysteries of life and makes sense out of 
it. It is, furthermore, power as well as 
wisdom, because the faith to apprehend 
this true wisdom requires repentance, 
which is to say a destruction of all false 
systems of meaning in which the self has 
exalted itself against the knowledge of 
God, by idolatrous confidence in its own 
wisdom or its own power. 

The perennial question in Christian 
apologetics is how these validations of 
the truths of the Christian faith are to be 
related to the wisdom of the world, to 
the cultural disciplines which seek on 


various levels to find the congruities and 
coherences, the structures and forms, of 
nature, life, and history. 

On the one hand, there is a tradition of 
Christian theology which glories in the 
contradiction between the foolishness of 
God and the wisdom of men. It runs 
from Tertullian, through Augustine, Oc- 
cam, Duns Scotus, to the Reformation, 
Pascal, Kierkegaard, and Barth. 

Luther speaks for this tradition in the 
words: “We know that reason is the 
devil’s harlot and can do nothing but 
slander all that God says and does. If 
outside of Christ you wish by your own 
thoughts to know your relation to God 
you will break your neck.—Therefore 
keep to revelation and do not try to 
understand.” 

The other tradition runs from Origen 
through Aquinas, the Christian Plato- 
nists, the Renaissance Humanists, to mod- 
ern liberal Christianity. For this tradi- 
tion Aquinas speaks: “The natural dic- 
tates of reason must certainly be true. It 
is impossible to think of their being 
otherwise, nor again is it possible to be- 
lieve that the tenets of faith are false. 
Since falsehood alone is contrary to 
truth it is impossible for the truths of 
faith to be contrary to the principles 
known by reason.”’ 

The inconclusive character of the de- 
bate between these two schools may be 
due to the tendency of one side to make 
the suprarational affirmations of faith 
too simply irrational. Being uncon- 
cerned with the disciplines of culture and 
the validity of their search for provision- 
al coherences, they miss the opportunity 
to find the point where they reveal their 
own limits and turn sense into nonsense 
by seeking to comprehend the incongru- 
ous too simply in a system of rational 
coherence. 

The Christian rationalists, on the 
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other hand, equate meaning too simply 
with rationality and thereby inevitably 
obscure some of the profoundest incon- 
gruities, tragic antinomies, and depth of 
meaning on the edge of the mysteries in 
human life and history. There is a cer- 
tain logic in the rise and fall of theo- 
logical systems. Thomism achieves its 
triumph in the stabilities of the thir- 
teenth century, while the Renaissance 
spirituality culminating in liberal Protes- 
tantism is victorious in the nineteenth- 
century heyday of the middle-class world 
in which this type of spirituality arose. 
Each becomes irrelevant in the historic 
disintegrations of the fourteenth and 
twentieth centuries in which things 
hidden become revealed. This is not to 
suggest that the basic problems of hu- 
man existence are essentially different in 
ages of tranquillity th 1 in ages of 
tragedy. It is merely to suggest that 
there are aspects of human existence 
which are more clearly seen and recog- 
nized when the relatively rational har- 
monies of social existence of a stable 
period prove themselves less typical of 
the whole human situation than they ap- 
peared to be. 

In Thomism the suprarational truths 
of faith are not identified with the truths 
of reason. They illumine a realm of 
mystery above and beyond the limits of 
the world which is rationally understood 
and morally ordered. The existence of 
God is known by reason, but his char- 
acter as triune God is apprehended by 
faith. This means that the finiteness of 
man’s reason and its involvement in the 
flux of the temporal world is not ap- 
preciated. In the realm of morality the 
rational man feels secure in the virtue 
which he may achieve by his reason and 
the justice which he can define by it. 
This means that the problematic char- 
acter of all human virtues and the ideo- 
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logical taint in all reasoning about hu- 
man affairs are not understood. There- 
fore, grace becomes merely an addition 
to natural virtue and in no way stands 
in contradiction to it. Significantly man 
is essentially defined as a rational crea- 
ture, just as Aristotle would define him. 
The true dimension of selfhood, with its 
indeterminate relations to itself, to God, 
and to its fellow-men, is regarded as an 
addition, a donum superadditum. Wher- 
ever one touches the Thomistic scheme, 
one finds a perfectly coherent world, a 
perfectly understood self, a perfectly pos- 
sible virtue and justice. This coherent 
world has superimposed upon it an aura 
of mystery and meaning in which the 
limitless possibilities of man’s and God’s 
freedom find expression. It is a two- 
story world with a classical base and a 
Christian second layer. 

The general picture of faith’s relation 
to culture, of the Gospel’s relation to the 
wisdom of the world, in the world view 
of the Renaissance and subsequently in 
liberal Protestantism represents one fur- 
ther step toward the acceptance of a ra- 
tionally coherent world. The mystery of 
creation is resolved in the evolutionary 
concept.‘‘Somecallit evolutionandothers 
call it God.”’ The Bible becomes a library, 
recording in many books the evolution- 
ary ascent of man to God. Sin becomes 
the provisional inertia of impulses in- 
herited from Neanderthal man against 
the wider purposes of mind. Christ is the 
symbol of history itself, as in Hegel. The 
relation of the Kingdom of God to the 
moral perplexities and ambiguities of his- 
tory is resolved in utopia. The strict dis- 
tinction between justice and love in 
Catholic thought is marvelously precise 
and shrewd, compared with the general 
identification of the agape of the New 
Testament with the “community-build- 
ing capacities of human sympathy”’ 
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(Rauschenbusch). This reduction of the 
ethical meaning of the scandal of the 
Cross, namely, sacrificial love, to the 
dimensions of simple mutuality imparts 
an air of sentimentality to all liberal 
Protestant social and political theories. 
Usually nothing is added to the insights 
of the sociology of Comte or Spencer. At 
only one point is modern humanism 
transcended. The self must pray to ex- 
press itself fully, but this prayer usually 
assumes a simple harmony between our 
highest aspirations and God’s will. If 
Catholic thought represents a layer cake 
with a base of classical rationalism, this 
Christian liberalism in its most con- 
sistent form is a confection in which the 
whole cake comes from the modern tem- 
poral world view. The icing is Christian; 
and the debate between the secular or 
the Christian version is usually on the 
question whether the icing is too sweet or 
whether the cake would be more whole- 
some with or without the icing. All the 
tragic antinomies of history, the inner 
contradictions of human existence, and 
the ultimate mysteries of time and 
eternity are obscured. It is not easy to 
determine whether the antinomies and 
contradictions of human life and history 
have been obscured because the Chris- 
tian frame of reference through which 
they could be seen has been disavowed 
or whether this faith has been disavowed 
because it answered questions and re- 
solved contradictions which were no 
longer felt. 

Matthew Arnold illustrates the em- 
phasis on congruity in the confluence of 
Christian and secular types of modern 
spirituality. He thought that the coinci- 
dence of virtue and happiness was the 
final proof of the truth of Christianity. 
The idealist Bradley made sport of this 
conviction, pointing out that nothing 
was more dubious than the idea of such a 
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coincidence. He should have noted, how- 
ever, that the idea of such a coincidence 
is as foreign to the Christian faith as it is 
untrue to experience. “This is thank- 
worthy, if a man for conscience toward 
God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 
For what glory is it if, when ye are buf- 
feted for your faults ye shall take it 
patiently? But if ye do well and suffer 
for it, ye take it patiently, this is ac- 
ceptable to God”’ (I Pet. 2:19). 


IV 


It is obviously perilous both to the 
content of the Christian faith and to the 
interpretation of life to place such re- 
liance on the coherences and rationali- 
ties, the sequences and harmonies, of 
nature and reason. But the perils in the 
other direction are vividly displayed in 
contemporary as well as older Christian 
existentialism. The primary peril is that 
the wisdom of the Gospel is emptied of 
meaning by setting it into contradiction 
to the wisdom of the world and denying 
that the coherences and realms of mean- 
ing which the cultural disciplines right- 
fully analyze and establish have any 
relation to the Gospel. 

Kierkegaard’s protest against Hege- 
lianism betrays him into a position in 
which all inquiries into essences, uni- 
versal forms, are discounted in order to 
emphasize the existing particular. The 
existing individual, which is the only 
particular in history with its own in- 
ternal history, is made symbolic for par- 
ticulars, though others have no internal 
history and therefore no integral indi- 
viduality, which could be known exis- 
tentially. They must be known by fitting 
them into genus and species. 

Kierkegaard, furthermore, exploits the 
inner contradiction within man as free 
spirit and contingent object too simply 
as the basis of faith. According to him, 
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the individual, by embracing this contra- 
diction in passionate subjectivity, rather 
than by evading it, comes truly to him- 
self, chooses himself in his absolute 
validity. Though the writings of Kierke- 
gaard contain a genuine expression of the 
Christian faith and are an exposition of 
the Pauline statement, ‘“That I might 
know him, no rather that I might be 
known of him,”’ there are notes in Kier- 
kegaard’s thought according to which 
the self really saves itself by choosing 
itself in its absolute validity. Sometimes 
this means that passionate subjectivity 
becomes the sole test of truth in such a 
way that a disinterested worship of an 
idol is preferred to the wrong worship of 
the true God. This allows for a justified 
condemnation of a false worship of God, 
but it also lacks any standard by which 
the true God could be distinguished from 
a false one. In other words, a passionate 
Nazi could meet Kierkegaard’s test. 
There are standards of judgment in 
Renaissance and liberal universalism 
which make their ethic preferable to this 
kind of hazardous subjectivity. 

Sometimes Kierkegaard does choose a 
rigorous universalism to express the 
ethical life of the self in its absolute 
validity. In his Works of Love Christian 
love is universal love, expressed as a 
sense of duty. It is a universalism almost 
identical with Kant’s dictum that we 
must make our actions the basis of uni- 
versal law. But there is no grace, no 
freedom, no release in it. It is full of the 
sweat of a plodding righteousness, and it 
hides the fact of the self’s continued 
finiteness. 

Both errors, though seemingly con- 
tradictory, prove that the problems of 
life have been solved too simply by em- 
bracing the inner contradiction in hu- 
man existence and not by a genuine com- 
merce of repentance and faith between 
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finite and sinful man and the grace of 
God. It is a warning that we cannot 
simply equate the Christian faith with a 
philosophy which embodies particular- 
ity and contradiction rather than one 
which obscures the particular and the 
contradictory. 

These perils in Kierkegaard’s exis- 
tentialism may have helped to drive 
Barth more and more in another direc- 
tion. He will explore neither the inner 
contradictions of life nor the coherences 
and congruities of which philosophy 
speaks, for apologetic purposes. Ethi- 
cally Barth is as relativist as Wester- 
marck and epistemologically as much a 
positivist as Carnap. Man does not know 
anything of significance. The Word of 
God is the only light which shines into 
his darkness, and its acceptance or non- 
acceptance is a pure mystery of grace. 
The sower merely sows upon all sorts of 
fields without ingiring whether it is this 
or that kind of ground, or whether a 
word of hope must be spoken to life in 
despair or a word of judgment to life 
caught in conventional complacency. 

This means that the whole commerce 
between the foolishness of the Gospel 
and the wisdom of the world, between 
faith and culture, is disavowed. The 
truth of the Gospel does not stand at 
the limits of human wisdom. For there 
is no real content in this wisdom. One 
could not, for instance, from this stand- 
point engage in a debate with psycholo- 
gists on the question of what level of 
human selfhood is adequately illumined 
by psychiatric techniques and what level 
of the self as subject and free spirit 
evades these analyses. Nor could one 
debate with social scientists on the pos- 
sibilities and the limits of a rational 
justice in human society. 

The exposition of the Christian faith, 
lacking this commerce with culture, be- 
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comes more and more literalistic and 
allegorical, since its only purpose can be 
to explain the inner coherence of the 
Scripture. In this enterprise the fruits of 
historical scholarship are dealt with in 
more and more cavalier fashion, and the 
Old Testament is finally emptied of its 
most significant meanings, for these are 
related to particular points in history. 
An allegorical relation to Christ must be 
found in order to establish an immediate 
contact between the center of the spiritu- 
al truth and every word of Scripture. 
This is no longer Heilsgeschichte but one 
vast allegory. The ethical consequences 
of this lack of dialogue between the 
disciplines of culture and the Christian 
faith are equally revealing. Barth de- 
clares it to be one of the mysteries of 
divine providence that a civil society 
should, despite the ideological taint on 
all its concepts of justice, yet achieve a 
measure of justice. This means that, with 
Thomas Hobbes, he arrives at the false 
conclusion that natural man has no 
capacity to consider interests other than 
his own. In short, he applies a doctrine 
of total depravity to the political realm, 
and therefore he cannot deal with the 
actualities of politics, which represent 
bewildering mixtures of idealism and 
self-interest, of the sense of justice and 
the inclination to injustice. We cannot 
afford to obscure the rational coherences 
in man’s social life, however imperfect. 
In this world Barth bids the Christian 
church to witness to the resurrection; 
that is, to set up signs and symbols of 
redemption in the confusion of sin. His 
signs are all explicitly eschatological. 
They must have something of the aura of 
martyrdom upon them. He bids the 
church to wait until the issues are clear 
before it bears this heroic witness, just 
as he himself waited in witnessing against 
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Hitlerism until the manifest injustices of 
a tyrannical state revealed their clearly 
idolatrous religious character. This is a 
religion, as a Catholic critic rightly ob- 
serves, which is fashioned for the cata- 
combs and has little relation to the task 
of transfiguring the natural stuff of 
politics by the grace and wisdom of the 
Gospel. 

In the realm of apologetics Barth 
never explores the character of the wis- 
dom of the world in its ambivalence be- 
tween the idolatrous glorification f some 
particular center of meaning and the 
mystical search for an end which is free 
of idolatry but aiso empty of meaning. 
It is in this ambivalence that the true 
pathos of culture religion is to be found. 
For Barth all natural religion represents 
idolatry, the false worship of the collec- 
tive self as God. Actually there is, as 
Paul observed, a yearning for the true, 
the more ultimate, the unknown God 
beyond and above all the known gods of 
idolatry. It was at this point that Paul 
found a point of contact between the 
Gospel and the religious yearnings of 
mankind. These religious yearnings do 
not yield a Gospel. But they delineate 
the dimension of the human situation 
which makes the message of the Gospel 
relevant. 

There is, in short, no possibility of 
fully validating the truth in the foolish- 
ness of the Gospel if every cultural 
discipline is not taken seriously up to the 
point where it becomes conscious of its 
own limits and the point where the in- 
sights of various disciplines stand in 
contradiction to each other, signifying 
that the total of reality is more complex 
than any scheme of rational meaning 
which may be invented to compre- 
hend it. 

These criticisms of the two best- 
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known forms of Christian existentialism 
imply a third position which would dis- 
tinguish itself from both by taking the 
coherences and causalities of life and his- 
tory more seriously than Kierkegaard. 
On the other hand, it rejects the biblical 
literalism into which Barth is betrayed 
and his attitude toward the disciplines of 
philosophy and the sciences. We might 
well define this position as biblical real- 
ism. The general outlines of such a posi- 
tion are at least negatively defined in the 
criticisms which have been made here of 
both the two forms of Christian rational- 
ism and the two forms of Christian exis- 
tentialism. One dilemma of such a posi- 
tion must be mentioned in conclusion. 
It is the one which gives a certain valid- 
ity to the term ‘‘neo-orthodoxy.”’ 

If we take the disciplines of the vari- 
ous sciences seriously, as we do, we must 
depart at one important point from the 
biblical picture of life and history. The 
accumulated evidence of the natural 
sciences convinces us that the realm of 
natural causation is more closed, and less 
subject to divine intervention, than the 
biblical world view assumes. We can be 
completely biblical in interpreting the 
drama of human history as an engage- 
ment between man and God. We can see 
it, as neither the rationalists nor the 
naturalists can, as open to indeterminate 
possibilities of good and of evil. We can 
recognize in the course of history par- 
ticular events which have a special 
depth and penetrate to the meaning of 
the whole, that is, revelation. 

But meanwhile this history has a base 
in nature as man himself has. And the 
course of nature is more subject to in- 
flexible law than the Bible supposes. In 
other words we have given up one kind 
of miracle, and miracle is the dearest 
child of faith. We do not have difficulty 
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with all miracles. The healing miracles of 
Jesus, for instance, are credible because 
we recognize the depth and height of 
spirit in the dimension of each personal- 
ity and the consequent spiritual dimen- 
sion of bodily ill. Psychosomatic medi- 
cine corroborates such a conception. But 
we do not believe in the virgin birth, 
and we have difficulty with the physical 
resurrection of Christ. We do not believe, 
in other words, that revelatory events 
validate themselves by a divine break- 
through in the natural order. There is a 
great spiritual gain in this position which 
is in accord with Christ’s own rejection 
of signs and wonders as validations of his 
messianic mission. (“This wicked genera- 
tion seeketh a sign.’’) It leads to an ap- 
prehension of the points of revelation by 
repentance and faith, that is to say, it 
insists that the truth of revelation must 
be apprehended by the whole person and 
cannot merely be accepted as a historical 
fact, validated by the miraculous char- 
acter of the fact. The deeper truth must 
be apprehended by becoming the key 
which unlocks the mystery of what 
man is and should be and of what God is 
in his relations with men. 

Yet there is a peril in this way of inter- 
preting the Gospel truth. The peril lies 
in the tendency to reduce Christianity 
to yet another philosophy, profounder 
than other philosophies because it em- 
bodies heights and depths which are not 
comprehended in the others. We say we 
take historical facts seriously but not 
literally; but that may be on the way of 
not taking them as historical facts at all. 
Thus we reject the myth of the fall of 
man as a historical fact. With that re- 
jection we can dispose of all nonsense 
about a biologically inherited corruption 
of sin. But we also easily interpret hu- 
man evil as an inevitable condition of 
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human finiteness and stand on the edge 
of Platonism, or, by rejecting the end of 
the world as a literal event, we easily ob- 
scure the eternity at the end of time and 
have only an eternity over time left, 
again a movement toward Platonism. 

There is no simple solution for this 
problem. It is to be noted that the great 
Christian existentialists, Pascal, Luther, 
Kierkegaard, thought in a world in 
which modern science had not radically 
altered or was just beginning to alter the 
conception of nature. Modern Barthians 
blithely disregard the evidences of mod- 
ern science as if they did not exist. 

If a solution is to be found in modern 
apologetics it must rest upon two pri- 
mary propositions. (1) A radical distinc- 
tion between the natural world and the 
world of human history must be made, 
however much history may have a 
natural base. The justification for this 
distinction lies in the unique character 
of human freedom. Almost all the misin- 
terpretations of human selfhood and the 
drama of history in the modern day are 
derived from the effort to reduce human 
existence to the coherence of nature. (2) 
Human history must be understood as 
containing within it the encounters be- 
tween man and God in which God 
intervenes to reconstruct the rational 
concepts of meaning which men and cul- 
tures construct under the false assump- 
tion that they have a mind which com- 
pletely transcends the flux of history, 
when actually it can only construct a 
realm of meaning from a particular 
standpoint within the flux. The true 
God is encountered in (a) creativities 
which introduce elements into the his- 
toric situation which could not have been 
anticipated. “‘God takes the things that 
are not to put to naught the things that 
are.”’ In history this creativity appears 
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as grace, as a form of election for which 
no reason can be given, as in God’s 
covenant with Israel. If a reason is given 
for such events, they are falsely brought 
into a premature realm of coherence. (d) 
God is encountered in judgment when- 
ever human ideals, values, and historical 
achievements are discovered to be in 
contradiction to the divine rather than in 
simple harmony with the ultimate co- 
herence of things. Included in such his- 
torical events are the prophetic testi- 
monies which fathom the contradiction 
between the human and divine. God 
speaks to the believer not only in mighty 
acts but through the testimony of the 
prophets (“God who spoke aforetime 
through the prophets”). The prophet 
Jeremiah signifiantly makes the promise 
of security for a particular historic 
stability (‘‘Ye shall have assured peace in 
this place’) into a test of false prophecy. 
No reason for these prophetic insights 
can be given. They are not anticipated 
by the highest culture, but they can by 
faith be incorporated into a new inter- 
pretation of the meaning of history. (c) 
Events in which the divine judgments 
lead to a reconstitution of life. These are 
revelations of redeeming grace in which 
the old self, including the collective self 
of false cultures, is destroyed, but the 
destruction leads to newness of life. The 
Bible rightly represents the whole drama 
of Christ as the final point in Heilsge- 
schichte, for here every form of human 
goodness is revealed in its problematic 
character. But a recognition of that fact 
makes a new form of goodness possible. 
If we are baptized into Christ’s death, 
we may rise with him to newness of 
life. 

These historic events come to the be- 
liever as given. They can therefore not 
be anticipated by any philosophy of co- 
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herence. They presuppose an existential 
incoherence between human striving and 
the divine will. They can be appropriated 
only by faith, that is, existentially rather 
than speculatively, because the recogni- 
tion of their truth requires a repentant 
attitude toward false completions of life 
from the human standpoint. Further- 
more, they assert a relevance between a 
divine freedom and a human freedom, 
across the chasm of the inflexibilities of 
nature which have no other message but 
death, to this curious animal man who 
is more than an animal. These historic 
revelations can be related speculatively 
to the various aspects of human exist- 
ence and can make sense out of them. 
Reason can thus follow after faith. It can 
also precede it, in the sense that a highly 
sophisticated reason can point to the 
limits of rational coherence in under- 
standing contradictory aspects of reality 
and more particularly to the dimension 
of the human spirit which cannot be 
understood without presupposing a di- 
mension of divine freedom above the co- 
herences of nature and mind as its en- 
vironment; which in its endless self- 
transcendence knows that all judgments 
passed upon it by history are subject to 
a more ultimate judgment (“He that 
judges me is the Lord”’); and, finally, 
which is abortively involved in overcom- 
ing the incongruity of its existence as free 
spirit and as object in nature, either by 
denying its freedom (sensuality) or by 
denying its finiteness (hybris). For this 
sin, when acknowledged, there is a cure, 
a humbie and a charitable life. That 
testimony can enter into history as a 
proof of the Christian faith, which the 
unbelievers may see. But if it should be 
true that even the most righteous life 
remains in some degree of contradiction 
to the divine, it is hazardous either for 
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individual Christians or the church to 
point to their goodness as proofs of the 
truth of their faith. The final answer to 
this incoherence between the human and 
the divine will is the divine suffering 
mercy; and for this no reason can be 
given. 

It is significant that the negative 
proofs of the Christian faith are not lost 
on the most sophisticated moderns who 
have recognized the inadequacy of the 
smooth pictures of man and history in 
modern culture. “It cannot be denied,” 
writes a Harvard historian, ‘‘that Chris- 
tian analyses of human conduct and of 
human history are truer to the facts of 
experience than alternative analyses.” 
But, he adds, “whether the truth of 
these analyses can be derived only from 
presuppositions of the Christian faith re- 
mains to be determined.”’ 

Thus on the positive side we are where 
we have always been. Faith is not reason. 
It is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen. The 
situation for faith is only slightly altered 
by the new picture of a quasi-autono- 
mous nature, created by God, not main- 
tained by his fiat from moment to mo- 
ment. No sign can be given but that of 
the prophet Jonah, by which Jesus 
meant the sign of death and resurrection. 
This is to say, whenever the vicissitudes 
from which the self, either individually 
or collectively, suffers are appropriated 
by faith as divine judgments and not as 
meaningless caprice, they result in the 
love, joy, and peace of a new life. 

This faith in the sovereignty of a 
divine creator, judge, and redeemer is 
not subject to rational proof, because it 
stands beyond and above the rational 
coherences of the world and can there- 
fore not be proved by an analysis of 
these coherences. But a scientific and 
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philosophical analysis of these coher- 
ences is not incapable of revealing where 
they point beyond themselves to a free- 
dom which is not in them, to contradic- 
tions between each other which suggest a 
profounder mystery and meaning be- 
yond them. A theology which both holds 
fast to the mystery and meaning beyond 
these coherences and also has a decent 
respect for the order and meaning of the 
natural world cannot be a queen of the 
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sciences, nor should she be the despised 
and neglected handmaiden of her present 
estate. Her proper position is that of the 
crucified Lord, who promises to come 
again with great power and glory. The 
power and glory is not a present pos- 
session. But it is indicated by the fact 
that the accusers and crucifiers must al- 
ways pay inadvertent tribute to the 
kingdom of truth, which they seek to 
despise. 








THE IDEA OF AGAPE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


WALTER HARRELSON* 


INTRODUCTION 


ETWEEN the New Testament and 
B the investigator of the Christian 
idea of agape today stand two 
very important and capable studies. To 
ignore them and to attempt to do the 
work which they have done would be 
foolish. The two works in question are: 
(1) the detailed and painstaking article 
by Quell and Stauffer in the Theologi- 
sches W orterbuch zum Neuen Testament on 
the words ayaray, ayarn, and ayarnros" 
and (2) the illuminating work of Nygren 
entitled Agape and Eros? There have 
been countless other books and articles 
dealing with the subject, but these serve 
the present writer’s purposes admirably. 
The first gives reliable and valuable 
philological and historical materials; the 
second sets forth and defends a specific 
thesis. In this study we shall rely upon 
the findings of Quell and Stauffer for 
philological and historical information 
and shall, without apology, use Nygren’s 
treatment of agape as a backdrop for the 
examination of certain difficulties which 
the New Testament idea of agape has 
always presented.$ 
The poii. of view which is found in 
Nygren’s work is well known. We shall 
do no more than re-sketch his findings 
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with respect to the New Testament idea 
of agape alone, leaving aside his treat- 
ment of Eros. Nygren’s work is itself 
quite condensed and not easy to sum- 
marize; the writer therefore apologizes 
in advance for his necessary oversimpli- 
fication. 


NYGREN’S VIEW 


Agape is, in Nygren’s view, a Christian 
creation. It is God’s love for man, noth- 
ing else. Man responds to God’s love in 
gratitude and faith, but his response is 
not, strictly speaking, agape. Man’s love 
for his neighbor is agape only in so far as 
and to the extent that it reflects God’s 
agape which has been received. There is 
just one meaning of agape: God’s love 
for man. 

Nygren finds four characteristics of 
this divine agape. (1) It is spontaneous 
and “‘uncaused’’; that is, there is no qual- 
ity or worth in the object of God’s love 
which could possibly have evoked agape. 
Nor is there anything about the condi- 
tion of man or the world (its bondage to 
sin, for example) which brings forth di- 
vine agape; “‘it is not called out by any- 
thing outside itself” (p. 52).* (2) Agape 
is indifferent to human merit. God does 
not love the sinner because he is a sinner, 
nor does he love the righteous because 
he is righteous. He loves the righteous 
apart from his righteousness and the 
sinner “in spite of” his sin. “Human 
goodness or worthiness is left clean out 
of the reckoning”’ (p. 54). (3) Agape is 
creative. That is, it creates value in its 
object. The recipient of God’s agape is a 
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new creature in virtue of the gift. The idea 
of the infinite worth of persons “is not a 
basic Christian idea at all” (p. 55). God’s 
love as spontaneous and uncaused is not 
dependent on the merit of its human ob- 
ject but rather confers value, which value 
consists in the very fact that God loves 
this or that person. (4) Agape opens the 
way of fellowship with God. Apart from 
agape, fellowship with God is unattain- 
able. If man is to attain such fellowship 
with God, God himself must take the 
initiative. He does so in agape, which is 
““God’s own way to man’? (p. 56). 
Nygren then turns to the Gospels, to 
Paul, and to the Johannine writings to 
illustrate and support this description of 
agape in the New Testament. He starts 
with the declaration of Jesus, “I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners” 
(Mark 2:6), a bold affront to the preva- 
lent Jewish teaching that God loves, 
above all, the righteous man. As we see, 
Nygren thus contrasts the New Testa- 
ment situation with the teaching of one 
school of Palestinian Judaism, not with 
the central Israelite prophetic teaching. 
In the Gospels he examines in some detail 
two parables, that of the Prodigal Son 
and that of the Laborers in the Vineyard. 
Each of these he finds to be a parable of 
the divine agape. The parables are pro- 
phetic. The first announces that the 
Father does deal with his children in the 
way described, whether human fathers 
do so or not. The heavenly Father too 
accepts the prodigal son without argu- 
ment, with joy, with all-inclusive love. 
The background of the Parable of the 
Laborers in the Vineyard is the same: it 
describes God’s “‘uncaused”’ love, ex- 
tended to those who do not in the least 
deserve it. Divine agape is opposed to all 
rational calculation. The laborers who 
were hired last surely should receive a 
smaller wage; but it is not so. Nygren 
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does not refer to the eschatological set- 
ting of the parable. 

In the Parable of the Sower, the sower 
knows well that “the greater part of the 
seed that he sows will be wasted and 
yield nothing, but he sows broadcast, for 
that is the way of Agape” (p. 64). The 
Parable of the Unmerciful Servant de- 
clares that he who receives the divine 
agape in abundance must likewise for- 
give without condition. 

Nygren then takes up the command- 
ment of love. The commandment that 
man is to love God seems at first glance 
not to fit into his descriptive scheme of 
divine agape. He finds, however, that the 
element of spontaneity is not entirely 
lacking in man’s response to the divine 
agape. He who has received this gift sur- 
renders himself unconditionally before 
the unconditional gift. He does not 
respond either with love of desire to the 
object of this gift or with the love of 
friendship. He responds in humility and 
self-surrender, which response has a kind 
of derivative spontaneity of its own. 
Love to God, then, is really the acknowl- 
edgment of God’s supremacy. ‘When 
God bestows His love freely there re- 
mains nothing that man can gain for 
himself by loving God; hence man’s love 
to God, in the teaching of Jesus, directs 
its whole conscious energy to this, that 
God’s will may be done”’ (pp. 67-68). 

The love of man for his neighbor is 
sharply distinguished by Nygren from 
universal benevolence or altruism, which 
“is so far different from Christian love 
that it is its most fatal perversion’ (p. 
68). The love of man for his neighbor 
must be a reflection of God’s agape. It 
will not be a perfect reflection thereof, of 
course; but, in so far as man shows true 
agape to his neighbor, this agape is that 
which he has received from God. 

Nygren warns of the danger of mak- 
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ing the two commands into one, of sug- 
gesting that true love for one’s neighbor 
is really love for God, God in my neigh- 
bor, that is to say. This would not be 
agape, for it would be love of one’s 
neighbor because of some supposed value 
in him and thus not ‘‘uncaused”’ love at 
all. There is no value in the neighbor, 
just as there is no value in one’s self, 
which either can elicit the divine agape or 
can call forth my own love for the neigh- 
bor because I have received the divine 
gift. 

It is also fatal to attempt to explain 
the love of one’s neighbor on the basis of 
some supposedly Christian view of self- 
love. ‘‘Self-love is man’s natural condi- 
tion; it is also the basis of the perversion 
of his will to evil” (p. 72). This love for 
the self is overcome by the reflected agape 
which loves the neighbor and is the very 
opposite of self-love. 

Nygren has a very brief treatment of 
the relation between love and judgment. 
The eschatological note of the New 
Testament is unmistakably clear in the 
divine agape. It is the coming of the 
Kingdom which makes inescapable the 
decision for or against agape. And “‘just 
because Agape consists in complete reck- 
lessness of giving, it demands uncondi- 
tional self-giving” (p. 75). The question 
whether he will resist or yield to the di- 
vine agape is the question man faces. To 
resist is “to encounter Agape only in the 
form of judgment on his life’’ (p. 75). For 
this reason agape is no sentimental giv- 
ing-in to the sinfulness of man. Love and 
judgment belong together. “Only that 
love which pronounces judgment on all 
that is not love is in the truest sense 
restoring and saving love. And, con- 
versely, no judgment pierces so deep as 
the judgment of Love. That which can- 
not be won by the reckless self-giving of 
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love cannot be won at all; there remains 
only Judgment” (p. 75). 

In his treatment of Paul’s view of 
agape Nygren points out that the word 
“agape” has assumed a quite specific and 
technical meaning. This meaning is defi- 
nitely tied to the Cross of Christ—it is 
“the agape of the cross” (p. 84). God’s 
love is shown in Christ’s sacrificial death 
on the Cross and in the new fellowship 
which those who relate themselves to the 
cross are seen to find. Such love is sacri- 
ficial love in the extreme. It is a new sort 
of sacrifice—a sacrifice in which God 
makes his own way to man. It is God’s 
Fatherly love as seen in the Gospels, but 
here it is love on the Cross. And those 
who share in this divine love will live in 
the “faith in the Son of God who loved 
{them] and gave himself for [them]” 
(Gal. 2:20). 

Paul has very little place for the term 
“‘agape”’ in reference to man’s love to 
God, although he had recited the “Hear 
O Israel”’ from his youth. Since ‘‘agape”’ 
is a technical term for Paul, his neglect 
of the term in this connection is certainly 
not accidental. Nygren holds that Paul 
refuses to use the term thus because 
God’s love to man is of a different sort 
from that with which man responds to 
this love. Man’s response is described by 
the term “faith,” riorts. This term more 
suitably connotes the character of the 
proper human response! acknowledg- 
ment of the absolute sovereignty of God. 
And since God’s agape is seen in the 
Cross of Christ, the term is all the less 
applicable to man’s love for God. Paul’s 
term, “faith,” says Nygren, is the right 
name for man’s love to God, containing 
“‘the whole self-devotion of love; but it 
emphasizes the character of this love as 
response, as derivative love. Faith is a 
love to God that is receptive, not spon- 
taneous” (p. 93). 
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In reference to man’s love for his 
neighbor Paul constantly uses the term 
“agape.” The term has the meaning 
already observed: it is God’s love for man 
which makes man’s love for his neighbor 
possible. In so far as man shows agape to 
his brother, he is showing God’s, or 
Christ’s, agape which he has received. 
“Tt is not really man, but God, who is the 
subject of this love” (p. 95). It is the 
spiritual fellowship between Christ and 
the Christian, created by God’s agape as 
shed abroad through the Spirit (Rom. 
5:5) and exemplified in the Cross (Rom. 
5:8), which results in agape toward one’s 
neighbor. Faith in Christ is only con- 
nected with this love in one passage with 
certainty (Gal. 5:6, ‘faith working 
through love’’), says Nygren (p. 95); 
hence the love of neighbor is not a con- 
sequence or derivative of faith but the 
direct result of God’s agape—or, more 
exactly, it is God’s agape in the Chris- 
tian. Agape is thus the antithesis of self- 
love here as in the Synoptic accounts. 
“Agape seeks not its own” (I Cor. 13:5). 
Nygren does find that faith opens up 
man’s heart for God’s action. Then, 
“constrained by the Agape of Christ, or 
led by the Spirit (Gal. 5:18), the Chris- 
tian fulfills God’s work, and bears the 
fruits of the Spirit; and of the fruits of 
the Spirit the first is Agape”’ (p. 98). 

Although we find in I John 4:8, 16 the 
perfect formulation of the New Testa- 
ment idea of agape, “God is agape,” it is 
the apostle Paul who has seen deepest 
into the reality of the divine love. The 
Johannine writings portray a ‘“‘double- 
ness’’ in the analysis of agape which Paul 
avoids. This doubleness is observable in 
the Johannine ‘“metaphysic of agape,”’ 
the writer’s attempt to depict the “‘na- 
ture’ of God in quite unbiblical lan- 
guage. It is also to be seen in the descrip- 
tion of the Son as the object of God’s 


love, with the Son’s chosen ones as pe- 
culiarly the object of God’s love because 
they are beloved of the Son. The Pauline 
teaching is free of these difficulties. 

We may summarize Nygren’s view 
of agape in the New Testament as fol- 
lows. (1) Agape is God’s spontaneous, 
uncaused, creative love which creates 
fellowship with God. (2) This divine 
agape is manifested supremely in the 
Cross. (3) Man’s love to God is submis- 
sive, responsive love, better described as 
faith than as agape. (4) Man’s agape for 
his neighbor is the love of God which, 
when received, necessarily results in love 
for the neighbor—simply because it has 
been received. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH NYGREN’S VIEW 


Nygren’s analysis results in a pro- 
found and consistent interpretation of 
the New Testament idea of agape. Its 
consistency has been gained, this writer 
believes, because the Pauline emphasis 
has been taken as normative for the New 
Testament and the entire New Testa- 
ment interpreted in its light. Even the 
Pauline emphasis is presented a bit one- 
sidedly, perhaps. But our purpose in be- 
ginning with Nygren’s view is precisely 
that it does have this straightforward 
and consistent description of a central 
New Testament reality which is not easy 
to lay out in systematic fashion. The 
remainder of the paper is devoted to some 
difficulties which arise from Nygren’s 
analysis. 

The most obvious and perhaps the 
most important shortcoming of Nygren’s 
study is its failure to take adequate ac- 
count of the Old Testament view of love. 
This objection would not hold if he had 
been able to present the New Testament 
idea in its fulness without any further 
reference than those he has made to the 
Old Testament—for his subject is, after 
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all, the Christian idea of love. But the 
present writer holds that Nygren fails to 
do justice to the New Testament view of 
agape precisely because he deals inade- 
quately with agape in the Old Testa- 
ment. This failure shows itself chiefly at 
three points: (1) in his analysis of the 
love commandment; (2) in his failure to 
relate love and justice; and (3) in his 
overemphasis upon the spontaneous and 
“uncaused”’ character of agape and his 
consequent neglect of the sovereign pur- 
pose of God for his people. After a brief 
general discussion of the Old Testament 
view of agape and its relation to the New 
Testament view, we shall turn to these 
three points in order. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT VIEW OF AGAPE 


The article by Quell and Stauffer in 
the Theologisches Worterbuch gives de- 
tailed attention to the Old Testament 
roots of the New Testament terms for 
“love.”’? There are many references to the 


love of God for Israel. One of the most 
powerful is found in Hos. 11:1, 8: “When 
Israel was a child, then I loved him and 
called my son out of Egypt; ... how can 
I give thee up...my compassions are 
kindled together. I will not execute the 
fierceness of my anger. I am God and not 
man; the Holy One in the midst of thee.”’ 
Here we see the yearning, searching love 
of God for his people Israel, which leads 
him to show compassion even to such a 
rebellious and adulterous people as Israel 
has become. 

Jeremiah 2:2 gives an eloquent wit- 
ness to the love of God for Israel! “Yea, 
I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love; therefore with loving kindness have 
I drawn thee.’’ Again the love of God 
shows his covenant devotion to Israel, his 
chosen people, and the enduring charac- 
ter of his love. Also in Jeremiah (31:3) 
we hear of Israel’s love for Yahweh: “I 
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remember for thee the devotion of thy 
youth, the love of thy espousals, how 
thou wentest after me in the wilderness 
in a land not sown. Israel was holiness 
unto Yahweh, the first-fruits of his in- 
crease.” Again the same love appears, 
here Israel’s response to Yahweh’s cove- 
nant love. In the same chapter Yahweh’s 
love for sinful Israel is affirmed: “Is 
Israel my dear son? Is he a beloved child? 
As often as I speak against him I earnest- 
ly remember him still... . I will surely 
have mercy upon him” (3t: 20). 

The classic reference to Yahweh’s love 
for Israel is found in Deut. 7:7-8: “Yah- 
weh did not set his love upon you nor 
choose you because you were more in 
number than any people; for you were 
the fewest of all people: but because 
Yahweh loved you; and because he would 
keep the oath which he had sworn unto 
your fathers.” Here we find Yahweh’s 
love described just about as Nygren 
describes agape in the New Testament. 
The love of Yahweh for Israel is sponta- 
neous, “‘uncaused,” creative. It is love 
for sinful Israel—for Israel was never 
other than sinful. The contrast which 
Nygren draws between the Jewish love 
for the righteous and Jesus’ love for the 
sinner tells us little about the relation 
between the New Testament and the 
Old Testament. It is a commonplace of 
biblical researches today that the New 
Testament has affinities less with Pales- 
tinian Judaism than with Hebraic proph- 
etism. As the above references make 
clear, this truism is confirmed with 
respect to the New Testament teaching 
on agape. 

What, then, is the distinctive differ- 
ence between the Old Testament view of 
God’s love and that of the New Testa- 
ment? The most obvious and the most 
important difference—in fact, the only 
significant difference—is the Cross. It is 
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the faith of the New Testament that 
““God commends his love for us in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for 
us” (Rom. 5:8). The Old Testament does 
not know the crucified Messiah who is 
also the risen Lord. Even if the sacrificial 
death is adumbrated in the prophecies of 
the Second Isaiah, there is no Resurrec- 
tion. At their maximum ‘“messianic’’ 
meaning the prophecies of the Second 
Isaiah announce an Israel, a purified 
Israel, or a representative of Israel who 
will fulfil the promise of Yahweh to the 
Patriarchs, “In thee shall all the families 
of the earth be blessed,’’ by suffering, 
being despised, going to its (his) death 
in order to call the nations to repentance. 
But the New Testament teaches the 
“curse’’ of the Cross, the offense that the 
Anointed One of Israel, just because he 
is the Anointed One, lays down his life 
for mankind as an act depicting and 
making available the love of God. In the 
Second Isaiah the Servant “deals 
wisely”; he accomplishes the purpose for 
which he has been sent; but there is no 
clear-cut description of the Servant’s own 
destiny. An aura of tragedy remains with 
one, even after the ecstatic notes of the 
closing eschatological hymn (chap. 55) 
fade away. The Servant takes upon him- 
self the guilt of the nations, but the 
Anointed One of the New Testament 
takes upon himself even Israel’s sin as 
well. 

The difference between Old Testa- 
ment agape and New Testament agape 
is clearly seen in the difference between 
the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment as such. This difference is that in 
the New Testament the purpose of Yah- 
weh with Israel is fulfilled. Yahweh’s 
dealings with Israel are directed toward 
the creation of a people of God. This peo- 
ple appears in the New Testament. God’s 
love in the New Testament is love hav- 


ing its way with men; love in the Old 
Testament is straining toward this escha- 
tological realization. The Messiah is yet 
to come in the Old Testament; he comes 
in the New Testament. Jesus was no new 
Savior-God incarnate; he was the longed- 
for Anointed One of Israel, the Christ. 
The Old Testament bears faithful wit- 
ness that the Anointed One will come; 
when he comes, the New Covenant is 
disclosed. The contrast should not be 
sharply drawn between the kind of Mes- 
siah for whom Israel at various points in 
her history looked and the Messiah as he 
actually was. Men always describe the 
Deliverer in terms of their own historical 
perplexity which requires a deliverer. 
The important point is that the Messiah 
could only come where he was expected 
—in Israel. Only Israel had interpreted 
the destiny of man correctly; only Israel 
saw that the mighty acts of God in be- 
half of men in the past necessarily im- 
plied that his deliverance would shortly 
appear. The New Testament is centered 
in agape, not because for the first time 
the nature of God was truly revealed, but 
because the historic destiny of Israel 
found its fulfilment in Jesus of Nazareth 
who was the Christ. Here was the love of 
God which the men of the Covenant had 
long ago partially experienced, the same 
love which was present on Sinai in the 
giving of the Ten Words and the making 
of the Covenant, the same love of which 
Hosea, Jeremiah, and the Psalmists 
spoke. It is Covenant love become a pres- 
ent reality rather than a past experience 
and a hope for the future. It attained its 
fullest reality when the disciples remem- 
bered the words, ‘“This cup is the New 
Covenant in my blood” (I Cor. 11:25). 


THE LOVE COMMANDMENT 


With this sketch of the Old Testament 
view of agape and its relation to the New 
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Testament in mind, we now turn to the 
first difficulty which the analysis of Ny- 
gren poses. Nygren rightly points out 
(p. 41) that the uniqueness of the New 
Testament idea of agape is not to be 
found in the coupling of the command to 
love God (Deut. 6:5) and the command 
to love one’s neighbor (Lev. 19:18). Nor 
is it to be found in the extension ad in- 
finitum of the range of neighborliness. 
Actually, the love commandment is a 
fatal place at which to begin one’s study, 
Nygren affirms (p. 41). One is certain to 
get entangled in the question of love to 
God or the question of self-love. For Ny- 
gren the question of love to God is a bit 
embarrassing. He wishes, rightly, to pre- 
serve the New Testament teaching of 
agape from being perverted into an aes- 
thetic exercise or a “mystical experience” 
or both. He wishes further to avoid the 
danger of man’s loving God instrumen- 
tally, that is, in order to gain his salva- 
tion, or for any other purpose. Man’s 
love, says Nygren, is better spoken of as 
faith. 

However, if one wishes to deal faith- 
fully with the New Testament view of 
agape, he cannot very well set aside the 
numerous assertions that man is to Jove 
God. Quite aside from the Synoptic 
teaching and that of the Johannine writ- 
ings, this remains an unequivocal New 
Testament doctrine. Although Paul does 
most frequently speak of man’s response 
as faith, there are several references, 
some of them of crucial importance, to 
man’s love for God. Paul, as he ap- 
proaches the climax of the Epistle to the 
Romans, says: “We know that in every- 
thing God works for good with those who 
love him, who are called according to his 
purpose’ (Rom. 8:28). This powerful 
declaration connects the election of man, 
the purpose of God, and man’s love to 
God, a fact of some significance for what 
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is to be said presently. And although 
Paul chooses to speak of love to neighbor 
as the fulfilment of the entire law (Rom. 
13:9; Gal. 5:14), he does not thereby 
deny the legitimacy or the necessity of 
love to God. The word “faith” obviously 
does not express the fulness of man’s love 
to God. Man’s gratitude to God “for his 
inexpressible gift’? (II Cor. 9:15) is 
hardly contained in the term “faith.” 
Nor is Paul’s ecstatic outburst in praise 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God 
covered by “faith.” There is here a 
numinous awe, mixed with agape to God 
for his unsearchable judgments, his in- 
scrutable ways (Rom. 11:33). Praise it- 
self, the hymnody of Israel and of the 
church, would have to be set aside as in- 
ferior if it is true that man’s love to God 
is “receptive, not spontaneous” (p. 93). 
Christian art would be, not a witness to 
reality as it impinges upon one with all 
its content and import, but a response to 
the divine gift. On such a view religious 
and aesthetic insights are on entirely un- 
related levels, a judgment which Chris- 
tians through the ages and countless 
works of art join in refuting. 

If one remembers what agape to God 
meant in the Old Testament, he is less 
disturbed by the New Testament refer- 
ences to man’s love for God. Love to God 
in the Old Testament is not the mystic’s 
desire for union with the beloved. It is 
not simply love to God in a derivative, 
receptive sense. It is the Covenant re- 
sponse which is at once spontaneous and 
“caused.’”’ The ‘‘cause”’ lies in the past, 
but remembrance of that past “re- 
creates” the past and makes Israel’s 
chesed, or Covenant love, to God spon- 
taneous in the fullest sense of the term. 
Or it is the anticipation of Covenant love 
in the future, which also is a spontaneous 
love, effected by God’s initiative in the 
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Covenant but still “free’’; “I will love 
them freely’’ (Hos. 14:4). 

In the New Testament the love of 
man for God is love in the New Cove- 
nant. It is love gladly and ecstatically 
proclaimed, evoked by the purpose of 
God for his people, love which has found 
its center and fulfilment in the death and 
resurrection of the Anointed One. The 
recipient of God’s agape responds in 
gratitude for the divine gift, but he also 
responds in love. When Paul tells the Co- 
rinthian Christians, “I betrothed you to 
Christ’ (II Cor. 11:2), he is not speak- 
ing of a relationship of faith alone; he is 
describing a relationship in which agape 
is the proper human response. And when 
he later (chap. 12) speaks of the expe- 
riences of “a man in Christ who four- 
teen years ago was caught up to the 
third heaven,”’ he is speaking of a com- 
munion with God which defies explana- 
tion in terms of a derivative, submissive 
response in faith to God’s agape. This is 
love to God—love which seeks to know 
the object of its love, which finds its own 
fullest meaning and purpose in the new 
relationship thus created. No one term 
can adequately express the richness of 
the God-man relationship—not even 
“agape.”’ It matters not if this fact dis- 
turbs the symmetry of a logical analysis 
of agape; the more important point is 
that the description of agape in the New 
Testament not be distorted in order to 
meet the requirements of a neat scheme 
of analysis. 

Nygren’s treatment of the second love 
commandment is profound and helpful 
but also a bit unsatisfactory. He rightly 
points out that the Second Command- 
ment is second, not first; that love for 
one’s neighbor is a natural and spon- 
taneous reflection of God’s love which 
has been received, and that love of one’s 
self is not a part of this double love com- 
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mandment. He declares further that this 
notion of self-love as a precondition to 
one’s love of his neighbor is “‘alien to the 
New Testament, and has grown up out 
of a wholly different soil” (p. 72). Then 
he proceeds (following Bultmann) with 
what this writer believes to be wholly 
indefensible exegesis. What the com- 
mandment is saying, says Nygren, is that 
one should love his neighbor as much as 
by nature he loves himself (p. 72). If this 
exegesis is sound, what is one to make of 
the fact, to which Nygren makes specific 
reference in another connection (p. 41), 
that it is a lawyer (according to Luke 
10:25 ff.) who quotes this commandment 
along with the Shema? Does the lawyer 
sense this abstruse bit of exegesis? One 
can hardly believe that Jesus meant the 
commandment in a sense at all different 
from its meaning in the Old Testament. 
There its meaning involves not self-love 
at all but simply what one would expect 
in the Old Covenant. The passage (Lev. 
19:18, a part of the Holiness Code) is one 
among several commandments regarding 
the right relations of an Israelite with his 
neighbors. He is told, among other 
things, not to be a talebearer, not to hate 
his brother in his heart, not to avenge or 
to hold a grudge (vss. 16-18). Then the 
passage concludes: ‘“Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself; I am Yahweh” (vs. 
18). The Israelite is to remember that 
the neighbor is a son of the Covenant 
just as he himself is, and he is to love him 
as a son of the Covenant. The same obli- 
gations hold for the brother that hold for 
him, and so do the same prerogatives. If 
he had not been chosen and loved by 
Yahweh, the command to love his neigh- 
bor would be without meaning or coer- 
cive power. But Yahweh’s Covenant 
choice and Covenant love evoke this 
response in love which is directed both 
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to the author of the Covenant and to the 
whole family which it comprises. 

Agape in the New Testament is also 
Covenant love which includes the neigh- 
bor because the Covenant includes him. 
But the New Covenant announces that 
the bounds of Israel have been extended 
to include “those who are lost.’’ The 
neighbor is now the sinner, the poor, the 
lame, the halt, the blind. He is anyone 
who stands in need of the love of the 
New Covenant. Jesus thus reminds his 
followers that God alone knows the 
bounds of the Covenant; he alone can 
say who is within and who without. Man 
is to show agape to everyone he meets on 
the assumption that he is also a son of 
the New Covenant. His neighbor has the 
same standing as he himself does; both 
are the recipients of God’s agape, and 
both are to show agape. The command 
to love one’s neighbor as one’s self is a 
command to acknowledge one’s own elec- 
tion and to be guided by the “‘free’’ coer- 
cion which divine election demands. 

The love of neighbor which Jesus 
prescribes is love which has a place for 
“structure”’; that is, for the organized 
life of the community. It is love which 
can and must be related to justice. This 
is the next point at which the Old Testa- 
ment idea of agape may be invoked to 
clarify that of the New Testament. 
Nygren deals only with the question of 
love and judgment. The more urgent 
question, however, is how God’s agape 
affects the organized structures of com- 
munity life, what it does to the laws of 
the land, how and to what extent it can 
become the rule of life in a community 
which is not identical with the Cove- 
nant community. 


LOVE AND JUSTICE 


The apostle Paul’s analysis of the con- 
trast between law and grace is not very 
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helpful in this connection, because he is 
attempting to destroy a sterile legalism 
in order to give the spontaneous life of 
agape its opportunity. The more urgent 
problem today is how agape operates 
within the existing community struc- 
tures, wherein order is maintained and 
the good of the majority served by law, 
by moral and legal restraints which peo- 
ples impose upon themselves or which 
they take to be imposed upon them by 
“nature’’ or by some religious or ethical 
sanction. 

There is an important negative func- 
tion which agape serves. It shows up 
man’s sinfulness in the light of God’s 
agape and makes him painfully aware of 
how far short of his responsibilities the 
unimpeachable citizen is. No pride, no 
complacency, no refusal to change, can 
endure the withering fire of the agape of 
the Cross. Man, moral man, stands be- 
fore God in the nakedness of his own un- 
worthiness: ‘“‘all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God’’ (Rom. 3:23). 
The depth and inwardness of this sin, 
the subtle ways in which men seek to 
hide their sin from themselves, all this 
the divine agape reveals to man. Though 
he has not committed adultery, agape 
condemns him as an adulterer in his 
heart. Though he has done no murder, 
his hatred and envy of his brother aim 
at the brother’s destruction. Agape 
makes man see for the first time what the 
demands of justice are: “if it had not 
been for the law, I should not have 
known sin” (Rom. 7:7). 

All biblical ethics is theocentric. There 
is no “natural law’’ which has an exist- 
ence independent of the sovereign will of 
God. The demands of justice are God’s 
demands, related to his purpose for his 
creatures—and therefore not something 
distinct from and in opposition to the 
love of God. This is perfectly clear in the 
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Old Testament. Amos connects the gra- 
cious election of God with the severe 
punishment for Israel’s failure to respond 
to God’s love (Amos 3:2). Hosea, who 
speaks more than any other prophet of 
the love of God for Israel, also denounces 
Israel in the most scathing terms possi- 
ble. Jeremiah (31:20) connects Yahweh’s 
mercy with his judgment upon Israel. 
This is an inescapable biblical teaching 
with respect to God’s love and his jus- 
tice. God’s love takes on the character of 
wrath in the face of man’s sin and dis- 
obedience to the Covenant demands. 
The Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment agree on this point. 

But, in regard to love in the commu- 
nity as compared or contrasted with jus- 
tice, what does the New Testament have 
to disclose? Here the “‘offense,’’ the 
“scandal,” of the Christian faith appears. 
The New Testament, as well as the Old 
Testament, knows only those demands 
which have their force upon those within 
the community of the faithful. Justice in 
the Christian community is identical 
with love. Those in the Covenant family 
who live by agape will by that very fact 
be living in terms of the law (law in the 
Covenant, that is). But the fact is that 
the Christian lives in the Christian com- 
munity and also in the non-Christian. He 
is a citizen as well as a son of the Cove- 
nant. When Israel first faced the situa- 
tion of being a Covenant people and at 
the same time a minor world power (in 
conjunction with the rise of the mon- 
archy and the growth of city life), the 
prophets saw the threat which the new 
situation imposed to Covenant religion. 
Their solution was ultimately an unwork- 
able one: a stern refusal to give in to the 
demands of the “secular” world. In the 
New Testament this problem is solved 
by the paradoxical assertion that “the 
kingdom is in your midst” (Luke 17:21) 


and that “the kingdom will come” (cf. 
Luke 18:8, etc.). At once the Christian 
lives in the New Covenant, subject to 
the law of love, grateful recipient and 
channel of the divine agape, and yet he 
remains a creature of this world, a citi- 
zen of a particular nation, child of certain 
parents of certain characteristics, bound 
to a particular environment, circum- 
scribed by certain physical and mental 
gifts and limitations. He is thus subject 
to the demands of citizenship, to the 
requirements of justice as the community 
frames these requirements. The interplay 
of agape and the structures of the “‘secu- 
lar’ world is thus the characteristic of 
the new life in Christ. How this inter- 
penetration is to have its maximum effect 
for ‘‘the greater glory of God”’ is the per- 
ennial problem of Christian ethics. 

The New Testament cannot be ex- 
pected to explain the relation between 
God’s agape and what a Western demo- 
cratic nation in the year 1951 means by 
justice. Justice in modern terms is that 
which has been won by agape, to a large 
extent. Agape, as we have seen, serves 
negatively to point up the inadequacy 
and evil in all human approximations to 
justice (cf. Rom. 2:17-23). It serves also 
to illumine the basis of human commu- 
nity, to show its possibilities as well as its 
perversions. The spontaneity, the sacri- 
ficial nature, the compassion of agape, 
create community life. Agape replaces 
suspicion with trust, avarice with selfless- 
ness, pride with humility. It does so in 
individuals who have received the divine 
agape, and it does so in communities in 
which such individuals live or exert their 
influence. Further, agape operates in 
community life beyond the bounds of the 
individual membership of the commu- 
nity. Here agape and justice interpene- 
trate in a most mysterious way. Law 
ceases to be simply a restraint and be- 
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comes a positive influence. The condi- 
tioned character of all community life is 
penetrated through and through by un- 
conditional agape. The structures of any 
given community are the partial result of 
purely human and historical factors. The 
law of the land is a compromise between 
conflicting powers for the achievement of 
their own interests. Agape is bound to no 
place or time; it is God’s invasion of the 
human community which at once shows 
up its failings and makes it more than 
simply a human community. The society 
in which agape operates (and no human 
society is entirely devoid of agape) is a 
community of men both in the world and 
in the Kingdom. Agape in New Testa- 
ment times was primarily operative in 
the Palestinian community of the wit- 
nesses to the Resurrection. In this close 
fellowship ‘‘all who believed were to- 
gether and had all things in common” 
(Acts 3:44). But the Christian commu- 
nity was also a part of the Roman world, 
and as subjects or as citizens of Rome its 
members were bound by the restraints 
and recipients of the benefits of the Pax 
Romana. This is particularly clear with 
regard to the apostle Paul (Acts 22:25 
ff.). Agape expresses itself in the Chris- 
tian family and thence into the world at 
large. It condemns all partial instruments 
of justice—the laws and customs of men’s 
devising—but it also purifies and sup- 
ports these instruments of justice. The 
New Testament gives us no explicit guide 
by which agape can be written into the 
law of the land. It does not tell the citi- 
zen precisely how, in a sinful world, to 
decide national issues for the common 
good. It does show up the fragmentary 
character of all human solutions of the 
problem of human community. And it 
transforms humankind so that their 
“solutions” are more in accord with the 
sovereign purpose of God. Finally, agape 
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gives meaning and wholeness to a life 
lived in the midst of a broken commu- 
nity, an ailing world. The community 
found in the body of Christ is a com- 
nunity of good citizens who yet affirm, 
“our commonwealth is in heaven” (Phil. 
3:20). Agape is not to be controlled, 
manipulated, made into a blueprint for 
the community of sinful mankind. To 
attempt to do so is to make God’s gift a 
human achievement. Who is so free of sin 
as to grasp agape in all its purity and im- 
port? No one citizen, no majority of citi- 
zens, not even the elect community. 
Agape is God’s gift, eternal, beyond and 
above every community of man, and yet 
within and operative as it will in every 
community of man. The New Testament 
is full of realism regarding the imperfect 
embodiment of agape (cf. Acts 5:1 ff.; 
I Cor. 5:1 ff., 11:77 ff.; etc.) even in the 
inner Covenant community. But it is 
equally full of the relevance of the divine 
gift for mankind, in the light of the com- 
ing end of the present evil age. We con- 
tinue this problem in dealing with the 
next. 


SPONTANEOUS AGAPE AND THE 
PURPOSE OF GOD 


Our next question concerns Nygren’s 
description of agape as spontaneous and 
“‘uncaused.”’ The first observation to be 
made about this description is its limita- 
tion. The New Testament makes it 
abundantly clear that the new life in 
Christ is a life of sims forgiven, not a life 
of possession of the divine agape. While 
Nygren is perfectly right in pointing out 
that agape is “‘uncaused,”’ that it takes 
no account of the object’s value in its 
own right, he does not sufficiently de- 
scribe this object of God’s agape. Man 
finds his life condemned by divine right- 
eousness, himself estranged, separated 
from himself and from God. It is agape, 
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or grace, which restores man to himself, 
makes possible communion with God. 
He finds forgiveness in agape, but forgive- 
ness involves some attention to the ob- 
ject of divine forgiveness. Agape does not 
merely say, “‘You are accepted’’; it says, 
“You are accepted.”’ I as a sinner am not 
so much concerned that man may be for- 
given; I am concerned that I may find 
forgiveness. This is a part of my sin, but 
it is also the beginning of my redemp- 
tion. God’s agape in Christ is for me; but 
in so being for me it becomes a personal 
gift, not arising because of value in me, 
of course, but yet not independent of the 
situation in which I find myself to be. 
Agape has an aim—the baptism of man 
into the new community of agape. Its 
spontaneity, its ‘“uncaused”’ character, 
its creativicy, are dominated by the pur- 
pose of God for his people. It is not very 
helpful, then, merely to say that agape 
creates value in its object; agape rather 
evokes a response to the Covenant pur- 
pose of God. Men, estranged from God, 
alienated from his brothers and from 
himself, finds in the divine agape God’s 
forgiveness which at once reveals God’s 
will for man. Agape is not a divine sub- 
stance poured into an empty vessel; it is 
the purposive love of God which will 
have its way with its recipient. 

We see, then, that while it is idle to 
ask why God loves man, we are not to 
conclude that love has no end in view. 
The New Testament agape is God’s love 
in action toward a goal. What the goal is 
called does not greatly matter. Whatever 
its title, it is the perfect community in 
which nature, man, and God are in har- 
mony. It is this harmony which Jesus 
announces and which the New Covenant 
community has since experienced in some 
measure. 

When the New Testament connects 
agape and the sovereign purpose of God 


for his people, it is using and expressing 
its Old Testament heritage. God is act- 
ing through his Son, his Anointed One, 
in accordance with his Covenant love 
and purpose. The term chesed in the Old 
Testament includes both the love of 
Yahweh for Israel and the response to 
that love by Israel. The man of chesed is 
the man who has been forgiven (Ps. 
51:1), his transgressions blotted out. 
This forgiven man is restored to the 
community, no longer an affront to the 
community but rather a pillar in its de- 
fense. Now he will teach transgressors 
the way of Yahweh, and sinners will be 
turned (Ps. 51:13). So it is in the Gos- 
pels. The man whose palsy is healed is 
at once forgiven. He returns to his com- 
munity, no longer a broken link in its 
solidarity ; now he, and with him his com- 
munity, is again whole. The divine agape 
brings forgiveness of sins; forgiveness of 
sins restores community; community life 
is life in the Covenant, lived in conform- 
ity with God’s Covenant demands and in 
the light of the Covenant promises. The 
new note in the New Testament is the 
assertion that the promises to the Fa- 
thers have reached their fulfilment. The 
threat to the promises has finally been 
overcome, through God’s agape revealed 
supremely in the Cross. The community 
of the New Covenant now awaits the 
final day, the crowning victory of God, 
when “God will be all and in all” (I Cor. 
15:28). 

God’s agape revealed in history is 
fraught with certain inescapable results. 
It is accepted or it is rejected. Man’s 
rejection of the divine agape does not 
alter the nature of divine love; it does 
alter its mode of operation in the com- 
munity of which this man is a part. The 
Old Testament knows the costliness of 
Israel’s repudiation of the Covenant; the 
New Testament knows even better the 
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price of man’s attempt to thwart the 
purpose of God. Agape aims at the con- 
quest of sin, at the restoration of human 
life to its wholeness and meaningfulness. 
It is spontaneous in that it follows no 
foreseeable pattern in the accomplish- 
ment of its purpose. It is creative in that 
it transforms its recipients, even if 
against their will. But it is no longer 
“uncaused.”’ Agape is called forth by the 
purpose of God (which men can of course 
not know in its fulness) in the face of the 
human situation. The very character of 
human existence as over against the 
essential character of man prompts the 
divine agape. It is not for any merit in 
man that God loves him; on the con- 
trary, God loves man and shows his love 
in order that man whom he loves may be 
man as he is intended to be. 

It is the nature of agape to expend it- 
self; God’s agape, irrevocably bound to 
his sovereign purpose for mankind, leads 
on to the Cross. Man’s rebellion, self- 
assertion, arrogance, combine to destroy 
agape. Christians are able to live in the 
present era only because they are not 
perfect exemplars of the divine gift. Per- 
fect agape is crucified; man cannot en- 
dure the judgment and reproach of the 
divine agape. But man does not escape 
by crucifying perfect love. This is ex- 
actly the point at which redemption ap- 
pears. To have seen the purity of agape 
in Jesus of Nazareth is to have affirmed, 
“The Messiah has come!’ The Cross is 
the supreme example of God’s love for 
mankind because in this desperate act 
of man to save himself from destruction 
by the perfect love of God, he loses him- 
self—to God. God’s love now can be en- 
dured, for it can only be God’s love. No 
longer can it be mistaken for man’s; the 
Cross makes that impossible. Agape is 
redemptive love just because it is sacri- 
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ficial ; the parties to the crucifixion of the 
Messiah are those who can see the divine 
agape in its purity. This is the final of- 
fense of the Cross—the offense which 
redeems. The Old Testament has de- 
picted the costliness of the divine agape 
in the destruction of the chosen people 
Israel. The New Testament reveals the 
divine agape in the crucifixion of the 
Anointed One for the sins of mankind. 
These two paradoxical assertions are not 
unrelated. The former shows the relent- 
less purpose of divine love which must 
have its way with men. The latter shows 
the divine agape, at what price, finally 
having its way. 


CONCLUSION 


The New Testament idea of agape is 
the center of the Gospel. Love of any 
sort defies analysis; how much more so 
the divine agape? The purpose of this 
paper has been to point to three areas at 
which the biblical perspective, rather 
than some part thereof, is needed if one 
wishes to understand this central New 
Testament idea. Agape is God’s gift, but 
every gift of God carries with it fateful 
as well as happy consequences. Man is a 
responsible creature—his responsibility 
growing in direct proportion with his 
prerogatives. Hence the gift of God is 
not to be received lightly or carelessly 
spurned. Second, this gift is God’s and is 
not to be transformed into a blueprint 
for society, a “guide for confident liv- 
ing.’’ It constantly illumines and con- 
demns men’s efforts to make it the rule 
of life. It is the “law’’ which goes beyond 
all positive law, the “law’’ which gives 
the lie to all natural law, the “law” 
which makes one wary of asserting that 
he knows the divine law. Third, it is 
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agape which is informed by the purpose spontaneity is controlled by its Source, 
of God, related to the “‘end’”’ of human _ its creativity directed toward its Au- 
history. It is not blind or capricious; its _ thor’s goal. 


NOTES 


1. Gerhard Kittel (ed.), Theologisches Worter- 3. Apology is all the less necessary, since Nygren 
buch zum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart, 1933), pp. quite obviously has employed the Platonic idea of 
20-55. Eros in just this way. 

2. Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros (3 vols. 4. References are to Part I of Nygren’s work 
[Part II in 2 vols.]; London, 1932-39). throughout, unless otherwise indicated. 





TWO MODES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


WALTER FALES* 


OD is experienced by man as that 
(5 which upholds him and as that 
which limits him. Religious ex- 
perience, whatever its specific nature, is 
either of the one type or of the other. In 
the first case it corroborates man’s inborn 
confidence and elucidates the meaning of 
his life, giving him courage, serenity, 
peace. In the second case it painfully 
grows out of his transgressions, failures, 
despairs, as an awareness of that which 
is beyond his reach. This, at least, is the 
thesis on which the following inquiry 
hinges. 

God is experienced by man as that 
which upholds him. Rodin has given 
artistic expression to this thought in a 
sculpture which shows God’s hand held 
upward, with man nestling in the palm 
and awakening to the possibilities of life. 
Religious faith grows out of man’s feel- 
ing of being at home in his world; it is 
fed by the blind confidence with which he 
interprets his conditions as opportunities. 
Indeed, confidence and faith mark the 
beginning as well as the end of every 
process in which a living being achieves 
satisfaction. They mark the beginning 
inasmuch as, from the very onset of any 
action, we trust that our purposes can be 
meaningful and practicable; they mark 
the end inasmuch as they are a potent 
factor in the final consummation of expe- 


*Walter Fales is professor of philosophy at 
Lincoln University (Penasylvania). He received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University 
of Berlin in 1922; he has been in the United States 
since 1940. He is co-editor of a new edition of the 
writings of Pestalozzi, which has been appearing in 
Germany and Switzerland; also, he is the author of 
Wisdom and Responsibility (Princeton University 
Press, 1946). 


rience. But between beginning and end 
there is the road which must be walked. 
If life is a promise, we must fulfil that 
promise. If life is constructive, we must 
make it so. Often we fail and discover 
reasons for diffidence. We are confident 
when we see the world as the total of 
potential incentives which feed our pur- 
poses, and we are diffident when we see 
it as the total of actual events which are 
potential impediments to our purposes. 
Only he who has initiative will ever learn 
how stubborn facts can be in paralyzing 
that initiative, and for this reason there 
is no diffidence before there has been con- 
fidence. In fact, it is assumed in the fol- 
lowing that confidence is stronger than 
fear, and faith stronger than doubt. 
This, obviously, is a thesis which cannot 
be proved empirically. But I hope to 
show that the thesis holds within the 
same horizon within which our under- 
standing of life generally proceeds and 
that the horizon set by the opposite 
thesis lacks those ultimate guaranties 
which make any inquiry into the mean- 
ing of life possible. It will be argued that 
this confidence, being a fundamental 
quality of life, is the primary source of 
religious convictions which, however, 
are articulated, clarified, and modified 
in and through the experience of our 
limitations. 

Religion has two functions: it promises 
salvation, and it reveals the metaphysical 
foundations of the existing world order. 
There are really two types of belief in- 
volved in this. When admonished to con- 
sider seriously the possibility of our 
liberation from bondage and sin, we are 
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advised to believe in an opportunity 
which is open to us individually. When 
admonished to have faith in the friendli- 
ness of a universe which is based on ra- 
tional principles, we are advised to be- 
lieve in what is presented to us as an es- 
tablished fact. The first type of belief is 
related to our private status within the 
world order and to our estimation of ethi- 
cal demands; the second type, to the ob- 
jective status of the world and to the 
results of science. Slightly simplifying the 
matter, we may say that the two types 
appeal to man the doer and to man the 
thinker. Now it is our confidence which 
causes us to do things, while our inhibi- 
tions and frustrations start us on our 
road to thought. The point I shall try to 
make is that the first type of belief grows 
out of our reliance upon a sustaining 
power behind the universe, the second 
type out of our limitations. It will follow 
that our belief in a sustaining power is 
fundamental and indestructible, whereas 
our speculations about the order of the 
world and about the nature of God are 
liable to error and change. 

How does our confidence in life, as a 
worth-while venture, mature in the 
awareness of an all-sustaining principle, 
and how does this awareness mature to 
the conviction that the all-sustaining 
principle deserves the name of God? My 
point will not be that God is a person but 
that we can be persons through God, and 
through God alone. Whether God is a 
person, or more or less than a person, is 
a question which I hardly know how to 
interpret, much less how to answer. My 
argument implies that God, as the all- 
sustaining principle to which our confi- 
dence refers, is to be thought of neither 
as an It nor as a Thou nor as an I; rather, 
we depend on him in establishing the 
possibility of our own I-It relations, I- 
Thou relations, I-I relations, i.e., of our 
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factual experience, of the experience of 
our obligations to others, of the experience 
of our own dignity. Rather than contrib- 
ute any speculations about the nature of 
God, I hope that I can say something 
about our relations to God. 

While not responsible for our having 
come into being, we cannot help feeling 
that our very existence establishes a 
claim and that there is something about 
existence which is worth saving. Even 
the humble, who say that man is too 
weak to make good the claim, do not re- 
nounce it. We would not achieve any- 
thing if we did not believe that what we 
achieve may have some value which it 
cannot have unless we have some value. 
We live as if we had a guaranty in our 
pocket certifying our value as a person; 
if this is an illusion, we cannot live with- 
out it. 

If existence is a claim, there must 
somewhere be an account against which 
to make this claim. If there is anything 
in us which is worth saving, there must 
be outside us some accumulation of sav- 
ings. If our life, taken as a whole, has 
any weight, there must be scales on 
which to weigh it. In our claim we assert 
something which transcends us. This 
awareness makes us religious, although it 
does not immediately give us a religion. 
It opens a dimension, it makes us sus- 
ceptible to a call. 

Imagine a rope hanging down from a 
ceiling, limp as long as it is not used. It 
offers an opportunity; we may climb it 
and reach the ceiling. Whenever we do 
this, the rope straightens and provides 
the necessary reaction to our action. It 
does not pull us; we have to do all the 
work, and the responsibility is ours. If 
we never get to the ceiling, we shall have 
no one to blame but ourselves. Yet with- 
out the rope we would be helpless. It 
holds us in every position we reach, and 
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it thereby saves the effect of every effort 
we make. In this image God’s assistance 
is likened to the reaction provided by the 
rope; man’s climbing is the metaphor for 
all those activities which realize the 
meaning and value of life. The simile in- 
dicates that man and God pool their 
energies as man tries to make life a 
worth-while venture. 

Some will object that they are not 
determined by any transcendent factors. 
They will say that they do not consider 
their lives as mandatory and that they 
neither believe in salvation nor claim it. 
But the test is not what they think they 
know about themselves. The test is 
whether their confidence outweighs their 
fears. 

Are confidence and fear co-ordinated 
in mutual dependency? I rather submit 
that confidence provides the standard 
scheme against whose potentiality our 
actual fears are silhouetted. The relation 
is similar to that between truth and error. 
Those who consider the latter as correla- 
tives seem to confuse truth and trueness. 
Truth is guidance rather than an end, a 
motor rather than a result; and it should 
be defined so as to provide the structure 
within which the search for true or false 
statements can be carried on. Error is the 
possibility of violating the inner organi- 
zation of truth. As truth sets the horizon 
within which errors may occur, confi- 
dence sets the horizon within which 
fears may occur. In guarded situations, 
confidence is our quiet companion. It 
hardly makes its presence felt until dan- 
ger causes fear, and then we feel that we 
lost something which we did not know 
we had. In short, confidence is a poten- 
tiality which is never fully realized but 
provides a measure of our courage, com- 
fort, and self-control in any actual 
situation. 

Fears, by way of contrast, accentuate 
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our confidence—but what about our 
anxieties? If we denote fears as having 
physical causes and anxieties as caused 
by metaphysical issues, must we not ad- 
mit that the latter do threaten our con- 
fidence? There are probably three major 
issues back of our anxieties: failure (in- 
cluding death), sin, and the inexplicable. 
However, it is not so much a particular 
failure, a particular sin, or a particular 
unexplained fact which causes anxiety; 
it is rather the apprehension of necessi- 
ties which might be implied in the struc- 
ture of the world and which would make 
failure, sin, and the inexplicable inherent 
and unavoidable features of life. While 
ready to put up with such accidental 
defeats as we experience every now and 
then, we are deeply concerned about the 
possibility of something’s being funda- 
mentally wrong in the administration of 
world affairs, and we wonder whether, 
owing to a mistake in the design of the 
universe, values might be lost which 
otherwise could be realized. Anxiety, in 
its deepest sense, is sorrow over the fact 
that our personal responsibility is too 
feeble to deliver the world from evil and 
that our understanding is too human to 
hold the full amount of evil which there 
is. If there be a power which can anni- 
hilate, not evil, but the necessity of evil, 
we are afraid of not being in communica- 
tion with that power. 

However, he who suffers from those 
doubts has, in confessing his anxiety, 
already yielded as much territory as his 
opponent needs to jump on and to com- 
bat him on his own grounds. How can 
there be talk about a faulty design unless 
it makes sense to speak of design? We 
cannot consider a nonsensical world 
without implying that there can be sense. 
We cannot be afraid of misunderstanding 
the universe before we had some hope of 
understanding it. We cannot claim to 
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be strangers in this world unless we have 
an idea of what it means to be at home. 
Our confidence does not go so far as to 
assure us that we are under shelter. But 
it assures us that it is not foolish to be 
active. We are on a walk; so we must 
have some ground under our feet. Tak- 
ing steps—taking them in a direction as 
if they were getting us somewhere—is 
the essence of our lives. Our anxieties are 
secondary, contingent, and deviations 
from the norm. 

What makes man think that he lives 
in a world which gives him sufficient 
reason to be confident? There are four 
possible answers. Maybe man is con- 
fident because experience makes him so. 
Or “the Yes function in man’’ (to use an 
expression of William James) may be a 
psychological fact, biologically important 
but neither influenced by, nor influenc- 
ing, the world of facts. Or this world may 
be tinged, though nct essentially altered, 
by our optimistic, and sometimes pessi- 
mistic, outlook, as if we wore green or 
blue glasses. Finally, there may be a 
functional relation between our confi- 
dence and the world as we know it. I 
adopt the last answer. I believe that our 
confidence carries in itself certain guar- 
anties concerning the facts with which 
man is confronted. This assumption 
may seem to throw me into the camp of 
the idealists. If we create our world, as 
some idealists say we do, we can, per- 
haps, make it a trustworthy place; but 
if we discover it, as the realists say we do, 
there is no telling what it is we are going 
to discover. Steering my boat between 
the Scylia of idealism and the Charybdis 
of realism, I define the world as the total 
of all incentives which potentially, if 
not actually, stir our activities, and I 
consider confidence as the motor of our 
activities. All objective statements we 
can make about our world are answers to 
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questions which have been raised with a 
certain expectancy. This expectancy, 
which is an expression of our confidence, 
is constitutive of the answer, inasmuch 
as it sets the horizon within which the 
answer is found. 

Expectancy has the power of a cate- 
gory. What types of questions can be 
asked concerning an object? Giving some 
thought to this problem, Aristotle and 
others after him developed the cate- 
gories of thinking. In addition, modern 
philosophers, like Nicolai Hartmann and 
Werkmeister, have developed a second 
set of categories, like harmony and in- 
compatibility, inner and outer, deter- 
mination and dependence, element and 
structure, which they say are the cate- 
gories of the external world. I would be 
in favor of adding a third set of cate- 
gories, including confidence and fear, 
certainty and doubt, expectancy and 
disappointment. You may object that 
these are emotive functions, possibly the 
categories of our wishful thinking but 
without existential import. I believe that 
our objective thinking is imbedded in 
them. We cast and recast the meaning 
we read into our external conditions un- 
til they provide an appropriate setting 
for our purposes. There is a parallelism 
between purpose and existence. 

My chief point, so far, has been that 
the animal faith which lives in us is not 
simply a contingent fact but is constitu- 
tive of our life. The question as to 
whether our confidence is empirically 
justified is meaningless. The world we 
know depends on the world in which we 
can be active. There cannot be activity 
without confidence, and there cannot be 
life without activity. There is something 
in our confidence which transcends the 
powers of our individual responsibilities, 
and this is the reason why our blind 
faith can be translated into the religious 
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belief in a power which transcends us. 
However, there is nothing in this kind of 
experience which urges us to determine 
the attributes of that transcending power 
beyond what is immediately implied in 
our relation to it. When primitive, it is a 
blind faith; when developed, a silent 
faith. The experience of God as that 
which upholds us does not invite meta- 
physical speculations. It lies beyond the 
realm of what can be either true or false, 
and I do not think that it has ever been 
challenged or can be challenged by the 
position of skepticism and agnosticism. 
Even the atheist does not deny it be- 
cause, apparently, he does not consider 
it. 

As long as our activity is planning, we 
are carried away by an optimism which 
has its roots in our inborn confidence. 
We steer with that cosmic drift which 
takes us along, and there is neither the 
time nor a reason for asking about the 
source of that power which summons the 
future, because, in our way, we are that 
power or part of it. We feel that we are 
in tune with it as we exercise the right of 
projecting ourselves into structured ac- 
tuality. But when our plans are being 
put in action, obstacles are met, and the 
negative aspects of life come to the fore, 
sometimes growing to gigantic propor- 
tions. Frustrated, we want to know how 
far our responsibilities go, and we ask 
questions about that power in the uni- 
verse which responds, or corresponds, 
to our responsibility, presumably supple- 
menting it. Obviously, the nature of 
these questions is contingent on the na- 
ture of the impediments that lie in our 
way. We inquire about what is beyond 
the border at the very point where we 
hit the border, and we are likely to de- 
velop an intense interest in what tran- 
scends our human limitations. The princi- 
ple which appears as immanent in our 
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initiative and as transcendent in our 
anxieties let us call ‘‘God.”’ 

Now let me state my main thesis more 
fully. God is experienced by us as that 
which upholds us and as that which 
limits us. The first experience is the basis 
of our religious feelings but does not in- 
cite us to externalize our inner certainty 
and to take a particular interest in theo- 
logical questions. On the other hand, the 
experience of God as that which limits us 
is received as a shock. It stirs us, it makes 
us either rebellious or meditative, and it 
invites speculations about the nature of 
God. The stronger the awareness of our 
limitations, the deeper the need of coun- 
terbalancing our weakened self-respect 
by our reverence for the Supreme Being. 

Let me sketch, in the shortest of 
terms, the nature of our limitations and 
the kind of speculations to which they 
give rise. 

1. We owe our existence to a chance 
event, and a chance event may extin- 
guish it at any time. The contingency of 
our existence is insulting. We witness 
with mortification the casual manner in 
which a force majeure sometimes disposes 
of our vital concerns as if they amounted 
to nothing. 

Our moral existence hinges upon the 
conception of human dignity. We can- 
not lightheartedly exile ourselves to an 
insignificant corner of the universe. How- 
ever critical of our performance, we 
boast ourselves chancellors of the uni- 
verse, trusted with the keys which will 
open the doors to the sanctuary of life. 
And yet, while we consider ourselves as 
functfonaries of the highest principles by 
which the universe is run, freak acci- 
dents, every so often, remind us of the 
fact that we are but helpless creatures. 
Too often a value of high order yields to 
a value of low order. But if the existence 
of mankind is a significant experiment 
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rather than a cruel joke, we presume 
that we must somehow be related to a 
realm of values in which contingencies 
cease to be relevant facts. 
Unfortunately, it can be shown that 
all idealistic arguments which try to 
establish this point are based on faith 
rather than on cogent deductive reason- 
ing and that they will carry everyone as 
far as his faith will carry him. The fact 
remains that there is more of what we 
can believe than of what we can prove. 
The main difficulty lies in bringing to- 
gether the eternal aspect of values which 
are above contingency and their realiza- 
tion in concrete contingent situations. 
What is a value in the province of eter- 
nity as long as it has not yet been realized 
under the conditions of time? What hap- 
pens to that value in the province of 
eternity when it is realized under the 
conditions of time? Which interest, if 
any, does God have in seeing values 
realized? Why has he created an inferior 
world if there has been for him a perfect 
world? And if eternity is a world in which 
nothing can happen, what can be its im- 
pact on a world in which things happen? 
I do not think that there are final 
answers to such questions. Take White- 
head. He reconciles the world of eternal 
objects and the world of actual events in 
a world of everlasting achievements in 
which God becomes conscious of eternal 
potentialities. This is a solution of great 
ingenuity, establishing a working rela- 
tion between God and the world. Each 
stands in mutual requirement to the 
other. The world needs God because he 
saves it, and God needs the world be- 
cause he attains consciousness in it. 
What is the weakness of this position? 
The emptiness of God’s conceptual 
experience, as far as it is not yet supple- 
mented by physical enjoyment and is 


below the status of consciousness, can 
perhaps be explained. But it is note- 
worthy that God lacks a power which 
man has: that of imagination. White- 
head calls God’s vision “‘static’’; it seems 
to be confined to an evaluation of what 
has actually happened. If imagination is 
conscious anticipation of possible com- 
binations which might take place in the 
future, Whitehead’s God does not have 
that faculty because, if he had it, he 
would not have to wait for actual occa- 
sions before he could be provided with 
the imagery of his consciousness. This 
deficiency may be excused by the fact 
that God, being himself the lure for the 
feelings of actual entities, is the only 
actual entity whose appetition or imagi- 
nation is not lured and, for this reason, 
remains static. It means, however, that 
God, while preserving the past, does not 
plan the future. Having, once and for all, 
established a hierarchy of values which 
open opportunities, he awaits the out- 
come for the purpose of his own comple- 
tion, which, incidentally, never comes to 
an end. How we accomplish what we 
accomplish and how we fail to accom- 
plish what we fail to accomplish are not 
his primary concern. He is not the blind 
urge of creativity but the lawfulness 
which conditions that creativity, and 
only an inert being can guarantee law- 
fulness. If, in this part of our argument, 
we are looking for a God who surpasses 
our contingencies, Whitehead’s deity, in 
its derivative nature, depending on 
actuality, is not that God. What we can 
learn from Whitehead’s attempt or from 
any similar theology is this: Speculations 
about the nature of God are nourished 
by the insight into those conditions 
which make us feel our imperfection. 
Such speculations infallibly lead to the 
conception of a God who, in some respect 
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or other, is not complete. If we want to 
have a concrete idea of God, we can 
hardly help endowing him with the ex- 
tremes of some of our properties or with 
their opposites; and if we do, we can 
hardly expect him to be free from those 
limitations which harass us. Our limita- 
tions are closely interwoven with positive 
values; and, if we pull them out, the 
whole fabric is reduced to shreds. The 
only method of ridding God of all con- 
tingencies is the adoption of a thorough- 
going determinism; but a system of this 
kind destroys all values and spiritual 
needs, and in it the idea of God may well 
be replaced by the idea of a mechanical, 
if universal, lawfulness. 

2. We exist as human beings, as scions 
of, and heirs to, an ancestry we never 
chose. We are tied up with the conditions 
of the here and now. Heritage and en- 
vironment subdue us to laws which may 
seem to dwarf our freedom. 

Our outlook is human, our understand- 
ing anthropomorphic. If there is a paral- 
lelism between existence and purpose, all 
our knowledge reflects human needs as 
surely as all our values reflect human 
ends. The cas. of our truths adding up 
to a supreme truth of universal cogency 
is no better than the case of our values 
adding up to a supreme value of univer- 
sal validity. The edifice of truth is built 
in a style which betrays the history of 
the human race. This makes us uncom- 
fortable. 

There is something paradoxical about 
human life. When we look forward in 
our planning, there is novelty, freedom, 
adventure, promise, striving, and every- 
thing looks like a beginning; when we 
look backward, there is order, necessity, 
obligation, fulfilment, saturation, and 
everything looks like an end. We are the 
end and can be the beginning; we are the 
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fulfilment and can be the promise; we 
are descendants and can be ancestors; 
we are the dust blown by the wind and 
can be the wind. Conditions make us 
want to do the things we want to do, and 
yet we are ready to take the responsibil- 
ity for our wants. 

Can there be a being which has no 
past? And if it has no past, can it have a 
future? Can there be a being which is 
order in novelty, necessity in freedom, 
obligation in adventure, fulfilment in 
promise, saturation in striving, the end 
in the beginning? Can there be an un- 
conditioned conditioner? 

If we define the condition of a being 
as the ratio between incentives and im- 
pediments which affect its moves, an 
ideal condition would presumably be one 
in which the impediments shrink to zero. 
We might, for example, say that the law 
of inertia holds under ideal conditions, 
such as are given if the observed body is 
unaffected by any other body. But if a 
body is unrelated to any other body and 
is all by itself, it no longer makes sense 
to say that it either moves or is at rest. 
Consequently, the law of inertia does 
not tell us anything about an uncondi- 
tioned reality but serves as a limiting 
concept which enables us to make veri- 
fiable statements about our conditioned 
reality. Similarly, if we work out the 
concept of an unconditioned conditioner 
as a limiting concept from which to learn 
something about our conditions, the 
method may be successful. But if we 
wish to think of the unconditioned con- 
ditioner as of a reality in its own right, 
how can we ever avoid the absurdities 
which bother us in the theology of 
Aristotle? 

As I see it, a being who is not re- 
strained by impediments cannot organ- 
ize his activities. He can neither under- 
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stand himself nor find the horizon within 
which to evaluate his work. If knowledge 
is a tool by which to overcome obstacles, 
he is not in need of such a tool. In fact, 
he cannot have any knowledge, if knowl- 
edge is a critical evaluation of the ratio 
between incentives and impediments or, 
in other words, insight into conditions. 
Of course, I argue from the theory of 
knowledge which I adopt. But I believe 
that the concepts of omnipotence and 
omniscience are difficult, if meaningful, 
whatever your theory of knowledge. 

3. Our days are few. We are suscep- 
tible to illness, subjected to suffering, 
threatened by disaster. 

The story of human afflictions is fa- 
miliar to all of us. There is some comfort 
in the solidarity of those who suffer. Un- 
fortunately, this solidarity develops only 
to the extent to which there is the oppor- 
tunity of mutual help. Suffering makes 
us selfish and lonesome. We have under- 
standing companions in our search for 
truth, but nobody fully understands the 
intimacy of our pains. As a good ship is 
divided into compartments which hold 
tight and, in an emergency, prevent the 
ship from sinking, so the realm of living 
beings seems to be divided into compart- 
ments which prevent the afflictions of 
one section from affecting the other sec- 
tions. Even the artist cannot impersonal- 
ize our feelings without resetting them 
in a new frame. 

When our unhappiness is greatest, we 
would like nothing better than slipping 
out of our identity and being reunited 
with that primordial ground from which 
we once sprang into individual existence. 
Our thoughts turn to him who makes us 
suffer. He visits and challenges us as he 
does not an animal. Are we, then, nearer 
to him than animals? There may be that 
in us which matches him and may 
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respond to his call. Yet we know so little 
about the design he follows in meting 
out the evil. 

If we want to understand the drama 
in which we are the heroes—or maybe 
the puppets—we must detach ourselves 
from our grievances and become specta- 
tors. We then expect that God, in the two 
different modes of his existence, also as- 
sumes a double role, as spectator and as 
author of the play. We feel his presence 
behind the actuality of the play as well as 
in the lasting beauty of its impersonal- 
ized appearance. God the creator must 
be given credit for having designed a 
drama the depth of which will never be 
exhausted, and we rejoice because we 
have been given, however modest, a role 
in it. God the spectator must be given 
credit for consummating the enjoyment 
of the spectacle in a manner which can 
leave no blemish on the perfection of his 
immaculate nature, and we rejoice be- 
cause we are permitted a few glimpses 
into the aesthetic rules on which the 
drama is based. We are glad to be actors 
where God is the author, and we like to 
belong to an audience which he honors 
with his presence. 

Our difficulty arises when, as actors, 
we notice God among the audience, inac- 
tive, looking at our suffering in a way 
which leaves no trace in his soul. Again 
we are bewildered when, as spectators, 
we realize God’s authorship of a play in 
which we are humiliated. How can God 
see our suffering without suffering? How 
can he humiliate us without being humili- 
ated? There is companionship between 
actor and author and also among mem- 
bers of an audience; but actors and spec- 
tators live in different worlds, and it is 
precisely this difference which makes it 
possible for us to detach ourselves tem- 
porarily from our engagements as active 
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beings. When we suffer, we need a divine 
being who suffers with us so as to know 
our suffering from the inside, which can- 
not be told. When we contemplate, we 
need a divine being who contemplates 
with us and guarantees the meaning of 
that which, as seen from the outside, can 
be told. But the two images of God 
which supplement the deficiencies of our 
active and our contemplative natures 
cannot be made to cover each other. The 
unfortunate result of this is that God 
hides himself as he manifests himself and 
that he manifests himself as he hides 
himself. When, as active and suffering 
beings, we feel his presence, we cannot 
externalize our experience without de- 
stroying its intimacy, which is essential. 
When, as contemplative beings, we trust 
in the meaningfulness of our thinking, we 
experience God as a rationality which 
presents itself as an abstract law rather 
than as a creative will. 

4. We are sinners, and we know that 
we are. In fact, our value patterns are 
developed through self-criticism, and we 
cannot know of any value patterns in the 
light of which we would appear beyond 
criticism. I presume that man is not 
essentially bad but overdetermined by a 
confusing variety of incentives, not all of 
which can be satisfied at a time. This 
overdetermination is what we call our 
“freedom.”” We must sacrifice some in- 
centives, and there is no table of values 
which will serve as a reliable guide in any 
type of situation. As human beings, we 
are highly differentiated and have be- 
come sensitive to many types of values. 
The cosmos of those values seems to 
explode. 

One way out is that of going back to 
simplicity. It is the way of the saint, who 
stills his desires, who defies the lure of 
diversified values, who withdraws from 
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activities and quietly beholds the com- 
edy of human life from a distance. There 
is something unreal about this approach, 
which flattens and idealizes the features 
of the world order. As sinners, we can 
have personality; saints are more or less 
alike, for they slip into anonymity as 
they are admitted to the blissful sight of 
a cosmic drift. 

The alternative takes us right back 
into life where it is at the fullest, spar- 
kling with activity, pregnant with am- 
biguity. The master-plan of the universe, 
if there be any, is no longer obvious. 
Aberrations are fascinating experiments, 
possibly of permanent worth, pointing in 
a new direction. There are so many direc- 
tions—let us try this and that avenue; 
zigzagging may be a virtue. Rules are 
theory, the actual comes in exceptions. 
Values incompatible? Nonetheless, let us 
enjoy them. We admit that we are in- 
consistent in our preferences, paradoxical 
in our ways, and altogether unreliable. 
But we are knighted by a destiny which 
is intimately ours. The story written in 
our handwriting will not be told again. 

The punishment for this Promethean 
approach is its narrowness within the 
confines of personal aspirations. The sin- 
ner feels that he is cut off from any affilia- 
tions with a universal scheme and that 
his achievements are perishable mer- 
chandise. We would like to see our stand- 
ards sanctioned by principles which lie 
beyond the scope of our individual lives. 
We would like to be fortified by the con- 
tact with a metaphysical partner who 
guarantees the possibility of justice. But 
the image of this partner is blurred be- 
cause we no longer know how to accom- 
modate our highly diversified values with- 
in a hierarchy of pyramidal structure. 

Let us now draw some conclusions. 

The experience of God as that which 
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upholds us cannot be alien to anyone. I 
presume that even the so-called ‘“athe- 
ist,’ in some subtle way, believes in an 
all-sustaining principle or, at least, in a 
principle which transcends the order of 
his own existence. But this belief of ours 
does not mature in all of us to an aware- 
ness of its religious significance. If and 
when it does, we try to form a more or 
less concrete idea of this all-sustaining 
principle. We call it ““God’’ and want to 
know something about his nature. This 
desire is by no means mere curiosity. We 
need a concept of God which satisfies our 
religious yearnings. But we are different 
in that some of us cannot live without 
the inspiration which comes from a very 
concrete and elaborate idea of God, while 
others can very well do with a concept 
which includes very few, if any, specific 
attributes. The one extreme is a dogmatic 
approach, the other extreme is a mystical 
approach or the approach of agnosticism 
and of a negative theology. Most of us 
find our greatest religious satisfaction 
somewhere along the line from one ex- 
treme to the other. 

If my analysis is correct, the dogmatic 
approach results in difficulties and ab- 
surdities; and the reason for this lies in 
the fact that the questions to which our 
image of God is the answer are spon- 
sored by our limitations and imperfec- 
tions. For want of better, we use the in- 
adequate clues of our self-criticism in a 
futile effort to ground the relativity of 
our standards in something absolute. 
Our idea of God grows out of our expe- 
rience of God as that which limits us. If 
this difficulty is realized, there are, at 
least, four ways of meeting it. 

1. The absurdities are admitted but 
accepted because religious needs are 
given priority over intellectual analysis. 
Credo quia absurdum. 
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2. The image of God is touched up un- 
til any self-contradictory features disap- 
pear. The result is an idea of God as a 
limited being. 

3. God is understood in simple terms, 
e.g., in terms of fatherhood and love. 
Further speculation is avoided. 

4. All claims regarding a detached and 
objective knowledge of God’s nature are 
renounced. Instead, a cultivation of the 
ways which lead toward him is accepted 
as the final aim. 

My own inclinations are toward the 
mysticism of the last approach. But I 
cannot accept traditional mysticism 
without modifications. The mystic be- 
lieves that men can identify themselves 
with God. I am no longer convinced that 
there is a common denominator behind 
you and me, behind Western and Chinese 
culture. The principle of identity (and 
the related principle of verifiability) may 
have to be sacrificed. It is, of course, in- 
dispensable in our I-It relations, but it 
does not dominate our I-Thou relations, 
much less what I call the I-I relation. In 
the latter the first I is the doer, the sec- 
ond I the critical observer, the judge—or 
call it “conscience.” 

God, if experienced as that which 
limits us, is personified in a fictitious 
Thou, to whom we can address ourselves, 
and is objectified as a self-identicai It, 
whose properties can be determined. The 
courage of maintaining this fiction has its 
roots in the experience of God as that 
which upholds us. But this latter experi- 
ence never directly enters into the terms 
either of the [-It relation or of the I- 
Thou relation; rather, it is understood 
as the basis of the I-I relation. God is 
not to be identified either with the first 
or with the second I, but, metaphorically 
speaking, he lives in the hyphen between 
the two I’s. He lives in the fact that 
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there springs out of reality a desire to 
create a better reality. He causes us to 
see the double aspect of the present mo- 
ment. He invests the judge in us with 
authority. His presence is felt in our con- 
sciousness of an everlasting guaranty 
which warrants the significance of our 
responsible actions and thoughts. He is 
the counterweight to our weight, the 
necessary reaction to our actions. And he 
is different as we are different. If you ask 
him: ‘‘Who art thou?”’ you may expect 
the answer: “I am who I am not.” He is 
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that than which nothing can be less iden- 
tical with itself. He is not revealed, since 
that which has been revealed stands in 
its identity. He is not a fact, since that 
which has become a fact no longer carries 
invincible momentum. He is not veri- 
fiable, since that which is verifiable can, 
under changed premises, be doubted. He 
is ahead of all categories of thinking. Yet 
whatever is identical with itself and is 
manifested as a verifiable fact is in God 
and owes to him its identity and veri- 
fiability. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


J. MILTON YINGER* 


IE sociology of religion is a field of 
great importance in which many 
people have shown an active inter- 

est, an area of study in which many of the 
ingredients for sound scientific work are 
available, and yet a discipline in which 
relatively little of scientific sociological 
importance is being produced. After 
highly auspicious beginnings in the work 
of such men as Robertson Smith, Max 
Weber, Emile Durkheim, Georg Simmel, 
Ernst Troeltsch, and many others, it 
has, in the judgment of the present 
writer, failed to move very far in the 
direction of greater theoretical adequacy. 
It is the purpose of this paper to assess 
some of the resources available to the 
sociology of religion, to indicate a few of 
the advances that have been made in 
recent years, to try to. explain some of 
the weaknesses, and to indicate some of 
the lines of development that seem to 
offer promise for future research. There 
will be no attempt, in this “stock-taking”’ 
report, to analyze individual contribu- 
tions to the sociology of religion except 
as that is necessary to illustrate major 
trends. 

Unfortunately, there are still impor- 
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tant disagreements concerning the defini- 
tion of the sociology of religion. This may 
be inevitable in a field which attracts the 
attention of students from many differ- 
ent disciplines—theology, history, phi- 
losophy, sociology—and which involves 
significant value perspectives. But such 
disagreement blocks communication and 
advance in the field. Fully realizing that 
definitions are not “right’’ or “wrong” 
but are to be judged solely by their use- 
fulness, and realizing that no one has a 
“monopoly” on a term—others may with 
equal right define sociology of religion 
differently—I shall offer my definition to 
indicate the subject matter of this paper: 
The sociology of religion is a branch of 
scientific sociology. It is not a marginal 
field between theology and sociology: 
religion is the datum and sociology the 
method of approach. It is nonvaluative, 
objective, and abstract. It studies em- 
pirical phenomena to try to isolate gen- 
eralizations concerning the interconnec- 
tions of religious behavior with other so- 
cial behavior. If one defines sociology as 
the scientific study of those influences on 
behavior which flow from human inter- 
action (not using the narrower ‘‘cultural”’ 
definition but including data that some 
writers prefer to assign to another sci- 
ence, social psychology), then the so- 
ciology of religion is the scientific study 
of all the ways in which the interaction of 
men influences religion—influences its 
origin, its doctrines, its practices, the 
types of groups which embody it, the 
kinds of leadership, etc. On the other 
hand, it is also the study of the ways in 
which religion enters into human interac- 
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tion—how it influences the ways in which 
individuals and groups behave toward 
each other. 

This definition may become clearer if 
we indicate one or two things which the 
sociology of religion is not. If the sociol- 
ogy of religion is a science, interested in 
the typical and attempting to develop 
generalizations that will enable it to pre- 
dict, then it is not simply the “social 
history”’ of religion—that is, the history 
of the more purely secular aspects of 
religious groups or the history of the rela- 
tionship between religious institutions 
and other aspects of the social structure. 
Indeed, it is not history at all. That is 
not to say that church historians and 
others concerned with describing the 
place of religion in society have not made 
valuable contributions to the sociology of 
religion. They have added to our store of 
data, have given us concepts of value, 
and have frequently offered insights and 
hypotheses that are well worth testing. 
Nor is the sociology of religion the story 
of the development of “the social gospel”’ 
(a definition in harmony with the idea 
that sociology is the study of social prob- 
lems). Some of the literature on “Chris- 
tian sociology”’ gives the impression, sel- 
dom explicitly stated, that that definition 
is used. Both the study of the “‘social his- 
tory’’ of religious groups and the study 
of “the social gospel’’ give data which 
may be of great value to the sociologist 
of religion, but they raise different kinds 
of questions. While the student of the 
“social gospel’? may ask, “What have 
religious groups done to interest them- 
selves in slum conditions, race relations, 
trade-union activities, child labor, etc.?” 
the sociologist of religion will ask, ““What 
do certain kinds of religious groups 
typically do when social change produces 
dislocations or when the moral teachings 
of religion tend to come into conflict with 
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some of the interests of powerful classes 
in society?’’ The two questions may deal 
with the same data. The student of the 
social history of religion may ask: ““What 
was the relation between the church and 
the secular political powers in the fif- 
teenth century in Italy?”’ The sociologist 
of religion asks: ““Do these data tell us 
anything of how certain kinds of religious 
groups tend to relate themselves to the 
political structures and political changes 
of their time?”’ 

Needless to say, the sociology of re- 
ligion gives a very incomplete picture of 
the total meaning of religion in the life of 
man. A complete picture would require 
not only the additions of other objec- 
tive or “external’”’ studies, psychology 
and history, for example, but also the 
kinds of evaluative study that come from 
theology and aesthetics. I have no desire 
to quarrel with those who consider the 
sociology of religion a very unimportant 
aspect of the total view. The desirability 
of science, after all, is a value stand it- 
self and cannot be defended on scientific 
grounds. 


I, THE REQUISITES FOR A SOUND 
SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


The sociology of religion requires a 
group of integrated and testable proposi- 
tions, harmonious with the larger theo- 
retical schemes of general sociology. This 
demands that hypotheses be made en- 
tirely explicit and be posed in such a 
way that they can be tested by a con- 
stant flow of reliable and valid empirical 
work. Some of the ingredients for this 
kind of study are at hand; but the system- 
atic interrelation of all the component 
parts is manifest in only a small minority 
of the studies with which I am familiar. 
In an analysis of the sociology of knowl- 
edge (a discipline which overlaps more or 
less—depending on how one defines 
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“knowledge’’—with the sociology of re- 
ligion) Robert Merton calls attention to 
the contrast between the European and 
the American studies in the field. It is a 
contrast well deserving study, because it 
indicates clearly the need for bringing 
theoretical and empirical work together. 
European sociology of knowledge, Mer- 
ton says, “belongs for the most part to 
the camp of global theorists, in which the 
breadth and significance of the problem 
justifies one’s dedication to it, sometimes 
quite apart from the present possibility 
of materially advancing beyond ingen- 
ious speculations and impressionistic con- 
clusions. By and large, the sociologists of 
knowledge have been among those rais- 
ing high the banner which reads: ‘We 
don’t know that what we say is true, but 
it is at least significant.’’’* American stu- 
dents have been more interested in can- 
vassing mass opinions. They have been 
concerned with getting representative 
samples of opinion, recorded on objecti- 
fied scales. Their motto might be: ‘““We 
don’t know that what we say is particu- 
larly significant, but it is at least true.’ 

This difference in approach influences 
the judgments of what are facts and data 
that can be useful for scientific study— 
with the European scholar, in most in- 
stances, ready to accept a wider range of 
material. If an author has high intellec- 
tual status, his impressions, Merton 
points out, are often taken for facts. If 
this is true in Mannheim’s sociology of 
knowledge, it is certainly no less true in 
Joachim Wach’s sociology of religion, 
where generalizations are frequently 
supported by reference to the writings of 
“the outstanding scholar’’ in the field. 
The same “tolerance”? for somewhat 
questionable “‘facts’’ is also found in the 
work of Max Weber, despite his brilliant 
mastery of the logic of science. He built 
his theories of the relationship between 
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religious ethics and economic: behavior, 
for example, partly on his judgment that 
the nonreligious factors in China of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
as favorable to the rise of capitalism as 
were the nonreligious factors in western 
Europe. This judgment of an enormously 
complex theoretical problem was based 
on examination of the few score written 
records—with very little possibility for 
checking them for reliability and com- 
pleteness. The present writer must con- 
fess—and thereby apply a little of sociol- 
ogy of knowledge to himself—that such 
research is insufficiently empirical for his 
American taste. Although highly insight- 
ful and stimulating, this kind of sociology 
of religion, trying to solve theoretical 
problems that are too large at this stage 
of development of the field, is almost 
completely lacking in propositions that 
can be put in the form of testable hy- 
potheses. (Many Weber scholars will dis- 
agree sharply with this—pointing to the 
way in which he “thought away”’ vari- 
ables. A discussion of this methodological 
problem would take us beyond the limits 
of the present paper.) 

American sociology of knowledge (and, 
I continue to add, sociology of religion), 
on the other hand, asks first whether or 
not a given observation is true, and only 
later, if at all, asks about its theoretical 
significance. This “leads prematurely to 
a curbing of imaginative hypotheses.’’ 
If this is true of the flood of opinion 
studies, it is no less true of the great bulk 
of the studies on city churches, sectarian 
beliefs and practices, and church histories 
which make up the raw material of a 
sociology of religion in the United States. 
The need, of course, in both fields, is to 
bring the theoretical and empirical em- 
phases into close and fruitful interaction. 
That has happened all too rarely in the 
sociology of religion, and it may be help- 
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ful to try to discover the reasons. These 
two factors seem to be involved. 

1. Competent research in the sociol- 
ogy of religion demands a combination 
of skills and interests that is not very 
common. In fact, there are some ways in 
which the necessary elements are mutu- 
ally contradictory. The researcher must, 
in the first place, have a thoroughly ade- 
quate grasp of contemporary sociological 
theory and research methods. He must 
be entirely objective in his handling of 
the data of religion; yet he must be 
strongly interested in the material and 
deeply acquainted with it. Among so- 
ciologists there are persons who consider 
themselves “religious,” others who are 
“antireligious,’”’ and still others who are 
largely indifferent to religion. Those in 
the first two groups very often lack the 
objectivity, and those in the last group 
lack the interest, in developing a sociol- 
ogy of religion. Those who undertake 
studies in the sociology of religion with- 
out a mastery of sociological theory and 
methodology, on the other hand, may 
make many useful and accurate observa- 
tions, but they will often fail to add to 
the sociology of religion as I have defined 
it, because they structure their problems 
in a different way. This difficulty some- 
times mars, for example, the excellent 
werk of Joachim Wach, Sociology of 
Religion. 

2. Despite the almost inexhaustible 
supply of data on primitive and civilized 
religions, on church history, on sectarian 
movements, and the vast supply of re- 
ligious materials in written form—ser- 
mons, official publications of church 
bodies, etc.—there is really a scarcity of 
empirical material out of which to fash- 
ion adequate generalizations. It is very 
difficult to judge the reliability of much 
of the data. Many of the accounts of the 
religious practices of primitive people 
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are the observations of one person only, 
completely unchecked by other re- 
searchers. Elaborate theories in the so- 
ciology of religion have been built on 
historical records two or three or twenty- 
five centuries old, where the problem of 
checking reliability and particularly the 
problem of checking completeness are 
overwhelming. That does not mean that 
highly significant hypotheses cannot 
grow from the examination of such ma- 
terial but only that definitive conclusions 
are unwarranted. Basing conclusions on 
the religious beliefs of a time, for exam- 
ple, on surviving written accounts or on 
inferences about nonwritten beliefs, is 
highly inadequate. Documents that were 
written at the time being studied often 
omit the most common facts, because 
they are taken for granted; while those 
written later, which try to fill in the gaps, 
contain the perspectives of the writer 
and of his time. We need not completely 
agree with Voltaire—that history is a 
group of tricks we play on the dead—to 
recognize the difficulties in building a 
scientific sociology of religion on histori- 
cal materials. Why some beliefs were 
written down and others not is a very 
important problem for the sociology of 
religion; and, of those beliefs that were 
written, why some survived and others 
did not is equally important. But by the 
very nature of the case, these things can- 
not be known for Greece of the fourth 
century B.c. or for Calvin’s Geneva. 
Many of the data available for use by 
the sociologist of religion, moreover, are 
lacking in comparability. This greatly 
hinders a study that is trying to discover 
generalizations. A related problem is that 
data which were gathered without the 
guidance of explicit scientific concepts 
are often of limited usefulness for scien- 
tific purposes. Ideally, empirical mate- 
rials are gathered in direct reference to 
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testable hypotheses. Very few of the 
data with which sociologists of religion 
have been working satisfy this require- 
ment. (It is clear, of course, that there 
are important scientific dangers involved 
in this use of a hypothesis. These dan- 
gers, however, are scarcely to be avoided 
by falling into raw empiricism or by us- 
ing data that were gathered under the 
“guidance” of some other hypothesis— 
implicit or explicit—than the one used 
by the researcher. The danger is to be 
met by making the hypothesis more ex- 
plicit, more tentative, more completely 
understood as a heuristic device.) 


II. SOME RESEARCH AREAS IN THE SOCIOL- 
OGY OF RELIGION 


Without attempting to be exhaustive, 
we can perhaps approach our topic most 
successfully by indicating some of the 
major theoretical problems faced by the 
sociology of religion, noting some of the 


hypotheses that have been suggested and 
some of the data relating to those hy- 
potheses. This listing should not be 
looked upon as an analytically precise 
classification, both because of its incom- 
pleteness and because of the overlapping 
among various classes of problems. 

1. Problem: In what way is religious 
differentiation related, as cause and/or 
effect, to social differentiation? It is well 
known that in socially differentiated so- 
cieties, the various secular groups tend 
to exhibit differences in doctrine, wor- 
ship, and religious group structure. This 
is perhaps the most thoroughly explored 
area in the field of the sociology of reli- 
gion. The membership of many religious 
groups is drawn largely from individuals 
of a particular social class or race or of a 
given educational status. The famous 
distinction between church and sect, de- 
veloped by Troeltsch and Weber, is based 
largely on observation of this fact. Yet it 
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must be pointed out that under some 
circumstances the correlation between 
class status, for example, and religious 
group association, is far from perfect. 
There are some forces that tend to divide 
people religiously according to class, but 
there are other forces that divide them 
along other lines and still others that 
tend to unite a differentiated group into 
one religious community. These forces 
obscure one another. Women in all classes 
may share, for example, a similar status 
in many respects; and this status may 
give them a common religious tendency 
that cuts across the different religious 
tendencies they get from their different 
class statuses. When one adds just a few 
other differentiating factors such as rural 
or urban residence, amount of education, 
etc., one sees that any easy attempt to 
classify religious groups solely on the 
basis of class is bound to be inadequate. 
Keeping in mind the need for avoiding 
any oversimplified picture of the rela- 
tionship between social differentiation 
and religious differentiation, one can 
nevertheless use this problem as an im- 
portant approach to the sociology of 
religion. 

[H ypothesis:] Religious beliefs as wellas prac- 
tices are profoundly affected by the special 
problems inhering in the social and economic 
status of mill workers. Their religion is inti- 
mately related to the everyday struggles and 
vicissitudes of an insecure life, and proves use- 
ful for interpretation and for succor. It ‘“‘works’’ 
and “changes things.”... Attempt at sum- 
mary of the satisfactions he [the millworker] 
finds in his church points to economic influ- 
ences even more clearly. In general terms, he 
derives two benefits: the organization of life, 
and the transvaluation of life....Less ex- 
clusively than in rural areas, but more largely 
than in uptown districts, the church in the 
mill village is a community center; in the com- 
parative absence of other social institutions, it 
is the focal point around which noneconomic 
life in the village largely revolves. Natural 
leaders among the workers find in it almost 
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their only vehicle for expression of leadership. 
... But the worker also looks to his church to 
find transvaluation of life, which may take the 
form of reassurance or of escape, or both. By 
affirmation of values denied in the economic 
world, the church provides comfort and ultimate 
assurance; in its religious services it often affords 
escape temporarily from the economic and social 
situation in which workaday life must be spent. 
The difficulties of life for the mill worker in this 
world help to explain the noteworthy emphasis 
on otherworldliness in his churches.4 


A central thesis of this study is that 
social differentiation finds its counterpart 
(not without complicating factors) in reli- 
gious differentiation. A long series‘ of 
studies gives indication of the fruitful- 
ness of this approach in the sociology of 
religion. Pre-Reformation sects, the Ref- 
ormation itself, the rise of Quakerism 
and Methodism, the denomination-form- 
ing process in the United States and 
Canada, and the religious groupings of 
minority groups have been interpreted 
as, in part, religious expressions of secu- 
lar conflicts and social distinctions. This 
can be understood partly in terms of dif- 
ferent personality needs and tendencies 
(see Problem 5 below), but in part it 
reflects the way in which secular differ- 
ences invade the religious sphere to get 
support for secular battles. During the 
strikes of 1877 the Congregationalist de- 
clared: 

Bring on then the troops—the armed police 
—in overwhelming numbers. Bring out the 
Gatling guns. Let there be no fooling with 
blank cartridges. But let the mob know, every- 
where, that for it to stand one moment after 
it has been ordered by proper authorities to 
disperse, will be to be shot down in its tracks. 
...A little of the vigor of the first Napoleon 
is the thing we need now. Compromise would 
simply sow the wind for “future whirlwind 
reaping.’’s 


It is unlikely that the workingmen in- 
volved in trying to establish a trade- 
union would look upon such “‘religion’”’— 
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and the institutions in which it was em- 
bodied—with enthusiasm. 

Religious institutions also reflect, of 
course, the place of those who are low in 
status and power. Winstanley says: 

True religion and undefiled is this, to make 
restitution of the Earth which hath been taken 
and held from the common people.®. . . At this 
very day poor people are forced to work for 4d. 
a day, and corn is dear. And the tithing-priest 
stops their mouth, and tells them that “inward 
satisfaction of mind” was meant by the declara- 
tion “The poor shall inherit the earth.” I tell 
you, the scripture is to be really and materially 
fulfilled. ... You jeer at the name Leveller. I 
tell you Jesus Christ is the head Leveller.7 


Sectarian groups probably develop an 
escapist doctrine more often than a doc- 
trine which directly challenges the secu- 
lar powers. One of the largest gaps in this 
area of the sociology of religion is the 
determination of the conditions under 
which a religious group will (a) accept 
the secular order, (d) “withdraw” from so- 
ciety by devaluing it,and (c) challengeand 
attack the secular power structure. Such 
variables as the nature of the religious 
tradition out of which the sectarian 
movement grows, the chance of success 
in the secular world, the presence or ab- 
sence of more strictly secular institutions 
trying to change the status quo, the 
tendencies of the leadership, the avail- 
ability of governmental channels for 
registering protests, etc., would have to 
be considered. 

The opposite side of the hypothesis 
we have been discussing has been ex- 
amined much less often. How does re- 
ligious differentiation, once established, 
affect social differentiation? Does it tend 
to fix social divisions, or does it only 
reflect them? We know that, when some 
of the social factors for the religious 
division have disappeared, there tends 
to be a reunion (e.g., the Methodist 
movement, 1840-1940). But what corise- 
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quences grow out of the lag? Does the 
experience of being brought up in close 
touch with a “lower-class” church tend 
to give one values, levels of aspiration, 
and motives that fix one in lower-class 
status? It was once thought that the 
sect-to-church transition disproved this; 
that, as John Wesley declared, the vir- 
tues that went along with religious fervor 
helped one to climb the class ladder. Now 
some evidence casts doubt on this idea; 
the transition from sect to church may 
be characteristic of the institution only 
and not be indicative of what is happen- 
ing to the status of individual members. 
If churches become middle class in 
values, doctrine, and ritual, lower-class 
members tend to drop out and to look 
for some other religious (or secular) ex- 
pression more in keeping with their de- 
sires.* The effects of religious differentia- 
tion on social differentiation are not be- 
yond the reach of scientific research, but 
they would require the extensive longi- 
tudinal study (of a generation or more) 
for which social science is as yet poorly 
prepared. 

Finally, it should be observed, with 
regard to the hypothesis under discus- 
sion, that the role of religion in reducing 
social differentiation—in unifying a so- 
ciety—has often been discussed. This is 
central in the work of Durkheim and 
receives an interesting formulation in 
Wach’s study, where he distinguishes be- 
tween situations where religion and natu- 
ral groups are coterminous and situations 
where specifically religious groups have 
developed. Again, the need is for care- 
ful specification of the conditions under 
which the unifying influences of religion 
are operative and those under which the 
differentiating influences are operative. 

2. Problem: How is religion related as 
cause and/or effect to the processes of 
social change? This question is closely 
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akin to the first one, except that its focus 
is on social process instead of social struc- 
ture. Propositions in the field range from 
vast generalizations—‘“religion is the 
opiate of the people,’’ inhibiting social 
change, and its opposite, religion is “‘the 
clue to history,” a force of central sig- 
nificance in the directing of social change 
—to modest monographs, seeking to 
establish the role of religion in one spe- 
cific setting. 

Hypothesis: The rise of Holiness and 
Pentecostal churches in the southeastern 
United States “is largely the natural 
product of the social disorganization and 
cultural conflict which have attended the 
over-rapid urbanward migration and con- 
comitant urbanization of an intensely 
rural, and among other things, religiously 
fundamentalist population.”® To put this 
in terms of a more general theoretical 
proposition, one might say: When a re- 
ligiously fundamentalist group living in a 
society of free religious choice and ac- 
tivity migrate from a fairly isolated, sta- 
ble, communal social structure into a 
mobile, associational situation, they will 
tend to join or create religious groups 
that help to re-establish a communal 
feeling, that declare unambiguous stand- 
ards of behavior, that bolster the feeling 
of importance—very often by an other- 
worldly emphasis. Variables to control: 
Differing individual personality tenden- 
cies, the degree of communal and associa- 
tional character of the two settings (this 
is a continuum, not a dichotomy), the 
proportion of the population of a com- 
munity made up of migrants, the avail- 
ability of alternative modes of adjust- 
ment (e.g., trade-unions), etc. Holt’s 
study offers only very few data to test 
the proposition, but it has at least the 
merit of putting its hypotheses in ways 
that are capable cf empirical testing and 
shows full awareness of the need for con- 
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trolling several variables. Such research 
can be cumulative. 


[Hypothesis:| In 1876 Protestantism pre- 
sented a massive, almost unbroken front in its 
defense of the social status quo. Two decades 
later social criticism had penetrated deeply into 
each major church. Some of the most prominent 
Protestant leaders were calling for social 
reform; Christian radicals, not unheard, were 
demanding complete reorganization of society. 
The immediate cause of this important change 
lay neither in theological innovation nor in the 
world “climate of opinion’’ but in the resistless 
intrusion of social crisis, and particularly in a 
series of large-scale, violent labor conflicts." 


May’s fine study is primarily historical 
in character and should not be criticized 
for not being sociological when that was 
not his intention. His hypotheses are par- 
tially ‘“‘unself-conscious” and are not 
related to larger theoretical problems. 
His material, nevertheless, is of value to 
the sociologist of religion who is inter- 
ested in social change. These methodo- 
logical difficulties would need study: Is 
his sampling of religious views adequate, 
both in coverage of written records and 
in distinguishing between religious opin- 
ions that were written and the far larger 
number that were only spoken, or per- 
haps silently held? This is an inevitable 
problem for a sociology of religion based 
on historical records. Has he fallen vic- 
tim to the “illustrative method’’? His 
generalizations seem to me to be highly 
probable but, granted the methodology, 
far from proved. 

Hypothesis: “The religious valuation 
of restless, continuous, systematic work 
in a worldly calling, as the highest means 
to asceticism, and at the same time the 
surest and most evident proof of rebirth 
and genuine faith, must have been the 
most powerful conceivable lever for the 
expansion of that attitude toward life 
which we have here called the spirit of 
capitalism.’’" This is perhaps the best- 
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known hypothesis in the sociology of re- 
ligion. It expresses Weber’s belief that 
Protestant asceticism, particularly Cal- 
vinism, was highly influential in the ap- 
pearance of the capitalist spirit. His data 
are not only the writings and activities of 
churchmen but the high correlation be- 
tween Calvinism and the particular kind | 
of capitalism he is talking about. His 
essay, as an emphasis on the interaction 
between ideas and “‘material conditions,”’ 
is in harmony with what most sociolo- 
gists today would consider adequate the- 
ory. It is not, however, without serious 
errors of which the sociologist of religion 
needs to be fully aware. It shares, as we 
have seen, the difficulties of large-scale 
historical sociology—the problems of se- 
lectivity of material, the difficulty of 
checking reliability. Weber, in seeking to 
supplement one-sided materialistic theo- 
ries, skipped over too lightly the way in 
which Calvin himself, trying to be effec- 
tive in semicommercial Geneva, was par- 
tially shaped by emerging capitalism. A 
central problem in the sociology of 
knowledge and religion is that of the 
“‘audience’’: the group to whom one ad- 
dresses himself, in speaking or writing, 
influences, by its values and needs, the 
problems one sets for himself, the em- 
phases, even the criteria of validity. In 
other words, spoken and written ideas 
that survive are not so “immanent” (a 
very slippery concept in Weber’s work) 
as he indicated, for they go through a 
process of winnowing strongly influenced 
by the “audience” involved. Weber also 
failed to take sufficient theoretical ac- 
count of the importance of the great 
changes in Calvinism over a period of two 
or three centuries. His own concept of 
“selective affinity” puts a different light 
on the causal relationship of Calvinism 
to the spirit of capitalism. This is not to 
deny, however, that religious ideas have 
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a measure of independent development 
(their own inner dialectic, as Troeltsch 
would say), and that, once established, 
they influence the activities of those who 
hold them. Wherever Calvinism’s em- 
phasis on “‘this-worldly asceticism’’ came 
from, it seems highly likely that a child 
brought up believing in it, socialized to 
its values, would, if he as an adult be- 
came involved in capitalist economic ac- 
tivities, approach them in a different 
spirit from one whose value orientations 
were of a different order, toward, for ex- 
ample, sharp denial of the importance of 
success in this world, or away from 
asceticism. Weber’s theory gets, there- 
fore, when properly qualified, if not em- 
pirical proof, at least a measure of sup- 
port from its harmony with other theo- 
retical work that is capable of empirical 
testing. Perhaps the major contribution 
of Weber’s hypothesis, however, is the 
stimulation it gave to further work. Con- 
troversy has surrounded it from tlie be- 
ginning—both because of value questions 
involved and because of the great diffi- 
culties of empirical tests. Some have ac- 
cepted it with minor qualifications 
(Troeltsch and Parsons), some have ut- 
terly disagreed (Robertson), some have 
criticized it sharply but commended its 
insights (Tawney), and some have agreed 
with the idea that a religious force was 
behind capitalism but declared that it 
was other than Protestantism (Sombart 
and Fanfani). 

It is clear from these examples, and 
many others that we might cite, that it 
is very difficult to isolate a purely reli- 
gious influence in social change, because 
religious institutions and movements 
contain many nonreligious elements (see 
Problem 1), and secular institutions and 
movements are often led by persons with 
religiously derived interests and sup- 
ported by persons with religiously influ- 
enced values. 
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3. Problem: What are the causes and/ 
or effects of various kinds of relationship 
between religious institutions and the 
state? There is a vast literature on the 
question of “church and state,’’ most of 
it historical in approach, and much of it 
polemical. It may be that the problem is 
too large for adequate scientific work. 
Certainly full attention must be paid to 
the many different kinds of religious 
groups and kinds of states involved—one 
cannot talk about the relationship be- 
tween church and state. The conse- 
quences of connection between church 
and state in England (Established 
church), Spain (Catholic church), Russia 
(Re-established church), and Japan (pre- 
war Shinto) are clearly of very different 
orders. 

Hypothesis: In a society with a highly 
centralized state power structure, the re- 
ligious groups tend to be subservient to 
the state whether or not there exists a 
formal institutional connection; or, in 
times when the state becomes the central 
locus of power (e.g., during a war), 
church and state become highly inter- 
related. Whether or not a church is 
“established” is less significant—in terms 
of its place in society—than the struc- 
ture of power of the society within 
which it works. In societies where, from 
a democratic point of view, it is most de- 
sirable to separate church and state, it is 
least possible to do so. If I may inject a 
value position, Protestants who fight the 
use of public-school busses to take chil- 
dren to parochial schools while they ac- 
cept, and even encourage, the trend to- 
ward the nationalization of Christianity 
that is so characteristic of our time are 
choking on a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. (Incidentally, I’m against swal- 
lowing gnats.) Both in scientific and in 
value terms, the significant relationships 
between church and state are not only 
the formal ones, the ones easily described 
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by institutional structure, but also the 
pervasive, informal interaction. That is 
not to say that the institutionalization of 
a church-state relationship does not af- 
fect it but only that the structural ele- 
ment is not the only factor involved. 
There is great need for research that will 
discover how certain kinds of states, ex- 
isting in various social patterns, will in- 
teract with stated religious organiza- 
tional patterns. 

4. Problem: What are the kinds of re- 
lationship to be found between religion 
and morals? This is an area where it is 
peculiarly difficult to state hypotheses in 
a way that permits testing. Because of 
the great importance of the problem, 
however, continued effort to do so seems 
appropriate. The problem first entered 
the sociology of religion in connection 
with theories of the origin of religion. 
Several interpretations, all hypothetical 
reconstructions from too little data, vie 
for acceptance. One group of writers 
holds that in its earlier stages, and in its 
origins, religion had no connection with 
morals. The common element in several 
different theories, among which I shall 
not take time to draw distinctions, is that 
religion (in the first instance) is a product 
of insecurity and fear. Buffeted by natu- 
ral forces, plagued by illness, dismayed 
by the fact of death, the human mind 
created a “compensation ideology” to 
reduce the insecurity. Am I powerless to 
assure my food supply, to cure illness, to 
avoid death? Then I shall (perhaps un- 
consciously—on this question one could 
subdivide the theorists who make this 
approach) posit the existence of a power 
that can do these things; and I shall only 
have to learn how to get and keep that 
power on my side. Such a belief can re- 
duce tensions, overcome fear, and even 
pragmatically “prove’’ itself, because it 
produces greater courage, co-ordination, 
and patience. Only later, this theory goes 
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on to state, do moral elements become 
associated with religion. The develop- 
ment of the Hebrew conception of God 
from a tribal deity of vengeance and 
wrath to a universal God of love is per- 
haps the classic illustration of this idea. 
The precise ways in which the expe- 
riences of the Jews affected this develop- 
ment are questions of great interest—but 
of even greater difficulty. The hypothesis 
that defeat, bondage, and culture con- 
tact were important factors is plausible. 
At any rate, by the eighth century we 
see an ethical God who cared not for 
gifts but for repentance: “I hate, I 
despise your feasts,’”’ says Yahweh, “‘and 
I will take no delight in your solemn as- 
semblies. Yea, though ye offer Me your 
burnt offerings and meal offerings, I will 
not accept them: neither will I regard 
the peace offerings of your fat beasts. . . . 
But let judgment roll down as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream.” 

Another theory holds that religion and 
morals must be seen as emerging to- 
gether—that beliefs and cultic practices 
are, in essence, the reflection of com- 
munity solidarity and moral unity. Re- 
ligion is a kind of projection, on a cosmic 
screen, of the tribal organization and the 
moral order. Durkheim writes: 

So everything leads us back to this same idea: 
before all, rites are means by which the social 
group reaffirms itself periodically. From this, 
we may be able to reconstruct hypothetically, 
the way in which the totemic cult [which Durk- 
heim considered the “elementary form of reli- 
gious life’”’] should have risen originally. Men 
who feel themselves united, partially by bonds 
of blood, but still more by a community of 
interest and tradition, assemble and become 
conscious of their moral unity.” 


Whatever theory may, ultimately, 
seem most adequate to describe the ori- 
gin of the relationship between religion 
and morals, the effects of their relation- 
ship deserve careful study. 

Hypothesis: In a highly dynamic so- 
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ciety, the belief that morality is a fixed 
pattern of behavior ‘‘revealed’’ to man as 
one aspect of his religion, and in an im- 
portant sense, therefore, subservient to 
his religion, is a belief that makes moral 
behavior Jess likely. The problem is 
stated in this way, not because there is 
much evidence to support it, but because 
an “outrageous hypothesis” may have 
value in reorienting the approach to an 
area of high significance that has been 
largely neglected by sociologists of re- 
ligion. Most people would state the hy- 
pothesis oppositely: that a moral code 
unsupported by the sanctions of religion 
would be difficult to enforce, that the 
more strenuous demands of morality, at 
any rate, would not be heeded were it 
not for their religious color. I must con- 
fess to an almost complete lack of data 
to test the first (or second) hypothesis; 
but it could be stated in such a way as to 
be amenable to empirical study: Define 
morality operationally and objectively; 
then measure the relationship in the 
behavior of persons who have been 
matched for such variables as age, edu- 
cation, income, etc., between ‘“‘morality 
score’ and belief that the moral code is a 
fixed part of revealed religion. If those 
with the higher morality scores were 
those who were least inclined to look 
upon their moral code as a fixed item of 
their religion, the hypothesis would be 
supported. 

My reasoning, if such it be, in sug- 
gesting such a heretical hypothesis and 
in believing that it might have some re- 
search value is somewhat as follows: The 
idea that morality is a fixed item of re- 
ligious belief attaches a static quality to 
morality and religion that weakens them 
both, in a rapidly changing society. One 
dare not challenge outmoded religious 
beliefs for fear of weakening the moral 
code which those beliefs supposedly bol- 
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ster; and, on the other hand, one dare 
not question an inadequate moral code 
because it seems to be an attack upon 
religious absolutes. In the modern world, 
where the need for continually revising 
some aspects of both morality and reli- 
gion is great, this rigidity weakens both. 
In the field of morals there has been a 
great lag in developing a code of be- 
havior that is appropriate to the urban, 
mobile, secondary world in which so 
many of us live. To a significant degree 
we literally do not know how to behave. 
We are equipped with standards of mo- 
rality which help us to adjust to the face- 
to-face contacts of a communal relation- 
ship (the kind of setting in which our 
moral code developed) but which leave 
us much less well instructed about the 
moral problems that arise from the fact 
that we deal with strangers more than 
with friends, that we affect hundreds 
whom we do not know for every one that 
we do know. A man may support the 
church, love his wife, befriend his neigh- 
bors, and then manufacture a patent 
drug which cheats millions and perhaps 
injures thousands. And our society does 
not know whether to call him a smart 
businessman or a scoundrel. To tell him 
to treat all men as his neighbors is some- 
what ambiguous advice at best, and it 
fails to recognize that neighborly moral- 
ity had a kind of reciprocal enforcement 
arrangement, growing from daily face- 
to-face contact. An effective moral code 
for modern urban life would tell a man, 
not how he ought to act toward neigh- 
bors alone, but also how he ought to act 
toward strangers, toward people whom 
he will never see or know about, but 
whom he will affect in this highly inter- 
dependent and specialized society. It 
would indicate the important role of so- 
cial institutions and other social mecha- 
nisms in affecting social interaction, in- 
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stead of emphasizing that a “‘right heart”’ 
alone is necessary to moral behavior. 

The hypothesis als suggests that the 
assumption that movai standards are 
simply one phase of revealed religion also 
has important consequences for religion, 
for such an assumption helps to prevent 
the continuing development of religious 
thought which is necessary if religion is 
to remain vital. There is a constant need 
for the shuffling-off of accidental and 
outworn religious beliefs and practices— 
the traditional elements—in order that 
the intrinsic elements may flourish. 
Many Christians cling to magical and 
superstitious elements in religion for fear 
that, if they are challenged, the edifice of 
morality which they are supposed to sup- 
port will come tumbling down. If one 
starts from the premise that the body of 
specific religious beliefs that he happens 
to hold are true—purely and simply, 
without any possibility of challenge— 
then the above argument is entirely with- 
out force. If, however, one assumes that 
the “‘truth’’ of religion is something for 
which man is continually striving, but 
never attaining, that religion is to be 
judged by its consequences, that it is in 
man, and not apart from him, that it 
reflects his fears and aspirations—then 
the problem we are discussing in this 
section becomes highly significant both 
in terms of values and in terms of a 
sociology of religion. 

If one takes the latter view, he recog- 
nizes t’-at religion is an ancient phe- 
nomenon which, because of the deeply 
emotional qualities associated with it, 
has been especially slow in casting off the 
elements that became associated with it 
in its early days. The conception of re- 
ligion as an organic, changing thing (not 
simply development from “‘inferior’’ 
types to “my” religion, but continuous 
development within every religion) 
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would lead one to say that the value of 
religion does not necessarily reside in the 
preservation of modes of thought which 
dominated the lives of primitive and an- 
cient peoples. To be religious today, ac- 
cording to this conception, does not 
require that one think like an Australian 
aborigine, or an ancient Greek, or a 
thirteenth-century monk, or even a Cal- 
vin or a Wesley—although most people 
assume that it does. 

Another aspect of my reasoning in pos- 
ing the hypothesis stated above is con- 
cerned with the way in which religious 
sanctions have been used by powerful 
people to hold or increase their power. 
The ruling classes of all societies have 
discovered that, when correctly used, 
religion can be a very effective weapon 
for them. For, however and whenever it 
occurred, once the idea that religion was 
involved, not only in man’s relationship 
to higher powers, but also in man’s rela- 
tionship to his fellow-men, a double- 
edged sword was forged that has not 
always served the masses of men well. 
Not only could supernatural sanctions 
be used to enforce the moral code, but 
the same halo of sanctity could serve to 
give protection to any power structure, 
provided only that it had the power to 
control the definitions of ‘the moral” 
and “the good.’”’ Thus “religion” can 
say that to buy and sell slaves is part of 
the good society; that the czarist regime 
of 1915 is sacrosanct; that the Italian 
attack on Abyssinia is blessed; that child 
labor in the mills is a brace to character; 
that for the church to own 42 per cent 
of the land of Hungary in 1939, worked 
by peasants who can never hope to own 
an acre, was necessary to the good life 
(and that the Communists, who opposed 
such a pattern, attack, therefore, not 
just a human power structure but divine 
law). 
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E. A. Ross once wrote that the wise 
men of society disguised their sociology 
as ethics and then went further to dis- 
guise their ethics as religion, not leaving 
to the “‘purblind many” the complicated 
task of figuring out what was best for all. 
One might with as much truth say that 
the powerful men of society have often 
disguised (even from themselves) their 
ambitions as ethics and their ethics as 
religion, thus to give a sacred face to 
that very secular struggle for income, 
power, and prestige which characterizes 
most societies. According to the hypothe- 
sis under discussion, the conception that 
morality is simply one phase of revealed 
religion makes this kind of thing more 
possible. A more highly self-conscious, 
flexible relationship between religion and 
morals would reduce its likelihood. 

Because of the controversial and tenta- 
tive nature of these statements, it is per- 
haps well to state again that the writer 
looks upon them only as a hypothesis— 
a preliminary guess at the truth. They 
are perhaps useful in focusing research 
attention but are not tested theories. 

It is quite likely that the opposite 
hypothesis, stated briefly above—that 
religious sanctions strengthen the moral 
code—is also true under certain condi- 
tions for certain individuals. It is the 
task of the sociology of religion to de- 
scribe the conditions which tend to 
bring about the first relationship and 
those that tend to encourage the second. 
Some of the other hypotheses we have 
mentioned may be useful in this regard. 

5. Problem: What are the personality 
functions of religion; in what various 
ways does religion become connected 
with, express, and influence the tensions, 
fears, anxieties, hopes, and aspirations of 
individuals? This is a social-psychological 
and not a general sociological question, 
but it is highly interrelated with several 
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other questions we have raised. It is sim- 
ply that emphasis is shifted from group 
process and structure to personality 
tendencies in stated situations. 

Social psychology is furnishing us with 
more and more valid material, both em- 
pirical studies and theoretical formula- 
tions, on which to build analyses of re- 
ligious behavior. In addition, there is a 
noticeable trend toward integration of 
research and theory in cultural anthro- 
pology, sociology, and social psychology 
that promises a much more adequate 
theoretical framework for religious 
studies. The wide swings from rational- 
ism to romanticism, from instinctivism 
to environmentalism, have been greatly 
reduced, if not eliminated. In the writer’s 
judgment, the broad outlines of an in- 
tegrated approach are laid down in the 
“field theory”? of Kurt Lewin and J. F. 
Brown and in the interdisciplinary and 
cross-cultural studies of such men as 
Ralph Linton and Clyde Kluckhohn. I 
cannot undertake an analysis of that 
theory here more than to state that it 
seeks to understand behavior as a result 
of interaction between individuals, with 
myriad tendencies but no fixed responses, 
and various kinds of sociocultural and 
physical situations. As Gardner Murphy 
puts it: 

We cannot define the situation operationally 
except in reference to the specific organism 
which is involved; we cannot define the organ- 
ism operationally, in such a way as to obtain 
predictive power for behavior, except in refer- 
ence to the situation. Each serves to define 
the other; they are definable operationally while 
in the organism-situation field.%3 


Such an approach may prove to be a 
theoretical system within which more 
adequate studies in the personality func- 
tions of religion can be carried on. 
Hypothesis: The origins of religion and 
changes in religion can partly be under- 
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stood as efforts to adjust to fear and in- 
security. A corollary: When a satisfactory 
“‘definition”’ of critical life-events is dis- 
turbed or destroyed, many religious 
movements will arise to try to re-estab- 
lish a sense of security (and, one might 
add, many nonreligious movements, 
sharing elements in common with reli- 
gion, will also arise to try to solve the 
same problems). This hypothesis, ex- 
pressed in many ways, has been stated 
over and over again. It is probably the 
explanation most frequently used by 
anthropologists to account for the phe- 
nomena of primitive religions and is 
scarcely less frequently applied to con- 
temporary religious movements. It is 
difficult to frame this hypothesis in such 
a way as to permit empirical testing, so 
that our knowledge in the field remains 
somewhat tentative; yet comparative 
studies lend it a good deal of weight. 

Malinowski found that two closely 
related tribes among the Trobriand Is- 
landers had very different approaches to 
their common task of fishing. One tribe 
fished largely in inland waters and la- 
goons; they were seldom unsuccessful 
and rarely endangered. They pursued 
their work with a matter-of-factness 
that had little room for precautionary 
ritual. The other tribe fished in the open 
sea. Their catch was much less certain 
and the hazards far greater. Around their 
work they had woven an elaborate web 
of rite and ceremony whose function it 
was to rid them of insecurity, to placate 
the unknown forces that constantly 
threatened their success. It seems a 
plausible explanation that their institu- 
tionalized religious forms were related to 
their economic and personal fears and 
anxieties. 

When Europeans overran and de- 
stroyed much of the culture of the Ameri- 
can Indians, enormous problems of social 
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disorganization and personal confusion 
inevitably arose. The average Indian, 
with his culture discredited, his leaders 
made helpless, his old mode of life made 
impossible, became thoroughly disor- 
ganized. Efforts to “Christianize” him 
often produced a strange blend of pseu- 
do-Christianity which reflected his per- 
sonal needs as well as the group struggle. 
In some accounts, Hiawatha, the famous 
Iroquois sachem, and Jesus become 
blurred and blended into an Indian 
savior who will drive the white man from 
the continent. The Ghost Dance among 
the Plains Indians can be read almost as 
a running psychoanalysis of their fears 
and hatreds, clothed in religious terms. 
The fact that some Indian tribes were 
much more susceptible to the cult of 
the Dance furnishes a kind of control 
group for testing the hypothesis that this 
religious innovation is a product of the 
fears, tensions, and frustrations of the 
Indians. It appears, in fact, that the 
tribes whose cultures had been least dis- 
rupted (e.g., the Pueblos) were indiffer- 
ent to the Ghost Dance, while those 
whose cultural integration had been 
most completely broken (e.g., the Sioux) 
took it up with enormous enthusiasm. 
Before this simple comparison could be 
held to be a proof of the hypothesis, 
many other variables would have to be 
controlled—for example, degree of con- 
tact with the shamans or others who were 
teaching the new religious ideas, response 
of native leadership, congeniality of dif- 
ferent cultures for this kind of religious 
expression, etc. Tentatively, however, 
the material at hand seems to support 
the hypothesis. 

I have time here only for a brief listing 
of some of the ways in which this hy- 
pothesis has been examined with refer- 
ence to ancient and modern groups. It is 
involved in Gilbert Murray’s classic 
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analysis of the “failure of nerve” of the 
post-Aristotelian Greeks. Erich Fromm 
uses it to explain the rise and spread of 
Lutheranism and Calvinism in early 
modern times. Hadley Cantril and others 
use it in their studies of the followers of 
Father Divine. It has an important place 
in Liston Pope’s analysis of the religion 
of southern mill villagers. It would be 
interesting to compare and contrast some 
of these religious movements with the 
more secular movements of Garveyism, 
communism, and perhaps one ought to- 
day to say Dianetics, to discover the 
similarities and differences in personality 
tendencies found among the various 
groups of searchers for a formula. 

A brief statement of Fromm’s analysis 
will indicate the way in which this hy- 
pothesis has been used to try to explain 
even a major religious development. The 
impact of the social and economic 
changes by the sixteenth century had 
given individual freedom not only from 
earlier economic and political forms but 
also freedom from ties that had fur- 
nished a sense of security. As Fromm 
says: 

Life has ceased to be lived in a closed world 
the center of which was man; the world has 
become limitless and at the same time threaten- 
ing. By losing his fixed place in a closed world 
man loses the answer to the meaning of life; 
the result is that doubt has befallen him con- 
cerning himself and the aim of life. He is 
threatened by powerful supra-personal forces, 
capital and the market. His relationship to his 
fellow men, with everyone a potential competi- 
tor, has become hostile and estranged; he is free 
—that is, he is alone, isolated, threatened from 
all sides....The new freedom is bound to 
create a deep feeling of insecurity, powerless- 
ness, doubt, aloneness, and anxiety. These 
feelings must be alleviated if the individual is to 
function successfully.14 


It is in this context, says Fromm, that 
Lutheranism and Calvinism must be 
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understood. They gave expression, not 
only to the new feeling of freedom, but to 
the accompanying feeling of anxiety and 
powerlessness. ‘“The compulsive quest 
for certainty, as we find with Luther... 
is rooted in the need to conquer the un- 
bearable doubt.” His solution is to elimi- 
nate the isolated, individual self “by 
becoming an instrument in the hands of 
an overwhelmingly strong power outside 
the individual. For Luther this power 
was God and in unqualified submission 
he sought certainty.” 

Calvin’s theology exhibits a great deal 
of this same spirit. He expresses vigorous 
opposition to the authority of the 
church and the blind acceptance of its 
doctrines; yet his religion is rooted in 
the powerlessness of man. The doctrine 
of predestination expresses the feeling of 
powerlessness and insignificance of the 
individual, and at the same time serves 
to quiet the doubts, for it is not difficult 
to believe that one is among the chosen 
—hence cannot do anything to endanger 
his own salvation. Yet “the doubt re- 
mained in the background and had to 
be silenced again and again by an ever- 
growing fanatic belief that the religious 
community to which one belonged repre- 
sented that part of mankind which had 
been chosen by God.’’ 

Fromm’s analysis cannot be thought 
of as conclusive, for in post factum ex- 
planations, no matter how brilliant, one 
can never be certain that important 
variables have not been overlooked. 
Even if, however, it is looked upon only 
as insightful speculation, it is a sharp 
formulation of a hypothesis that may 
be of great value when applied to con- 
temporary religious developments. The 
analysis of the personality factors in 
communism and anticommunism might 
also well profit by use of these insights. 
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III. CONCLUSION 


There is not time to discuss other 
equally significant problems in the so- 
ciology of religion. An adequate sociology 
of religion must study types of religious 
leadership—the processes of recruitment 
and training, relationship to the institu- 
tional structures, strategies of social ac- 
tion, etc. It might study the way in which 
specific religious doctrines (e.g., the con- 
cept of God) developed under varying 
social conditions. It would be interested 
in the phenomenon of religious tolera- 
tion: under what kinds of conditions does 
it occur, or fail to occur—and with what 
results? Among these, as among the ques- 
tions we have discussed, there is a wide 
range in the degree to which hypotheses 
can be framed in a manner capable of 
testing. 

This brief review of some of the prob- 
lems and some of the hypotheses that 
have grown from study of those problems 
in the sociology of religion may give us a 
general picture of the present status of 
the field. It also indicates the steps neces- 
sary for continued improvement in our 
understanding of religious phenomena: 
Most studies demand a far more explicit 
awareness of the problems of scientific 
methodology ; the integration of the work 
of those who have been primarily con- 
cerned with theoretical formulations and 
those largely interested in gathering data 
must be much more thorough; and the 
sociology of religion must be related 
more closely to larger theoretical 
schemes, for example, personality theory, 
the sociology of knowledge, theories of 
culture and culture change, and the 
sociology of conflict. 

If one were to assess the resources 
available to the sociology of religion to- 
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day, they might be listed somewhat as 
follows: 

1. Some ambitious and often useful 
large-scale theoretical propositions. 
These have perhaps been too ambitious, 
based on too few data. We would be bet- 
ter served by “theories of the middle 
range.” 

2. A great deal of church and other 
religious history, often containing inter- 
pretative insights which, if rephrased, 
could serve as hypotheses. We have 
noted above the difficulties involved in 
building an empirical science on histori- 
cal materials. 

3. A rather large accumulation of 
facts in addition to church history—data 
on church membership, groups from 
which membership is drawn, denomina- 
tional differences, recent social move- 
ments. Since much of this was gathered 
without reference to specific theoretical 
problems, it is often less useful than it 
might be. 

4. Extensive anthropological mate- 
rial, often accompanied by theoretical 
propositions and interpretations. These 
have seldom been posed in testable hy- 
potheses but are rich in guiding insights. 

5. A few specifically sociological con- 
cepts and typologies that have proved 
useful in interpreting limited ranges of 
data. 

6. An emerging general theory of per- 
sonality, society, and culture that, when 
applied to the sociology of religion, 
sharpens its hypotheses and assists in 
organizing the data. 

7. And, finally, one must add, we have 
some studies that make rather full use 
of the above—and other—resources to 
indicate the possibility, and indeed the 
great importance, of a thoroughly ade- 
quate sociology of religion. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old 
Testament. Edited by James B. PRITCHARD. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1950. Xxi+ 526 pages. $15.00. 

Until about a century ago the Old Testa- 
ment was our principal source of information on 
the history of the ancient Near East. Within 
recent decades, however, the excavations con- 
ducted in Bible lands have produced such a 
wealth of native documents confirming, supple- 
menting, or elucidating our Old Testament 
literature that scholars feel embarrassed when 
they are confronted with the task of publishing 
within the compass of one volume of reasonable 
size a translation of all the more important an- 
cient Near Eastern documents that have a 
bearing on the Old Testament. 

The volume under review represents the lat- 
est comprehensive treatment of the subject in 
question. It has been produced by the combined 
efforts of eleven translators and an editor: 
John A. Wilson and A. L. Oppenheim, of the 
University of Chicago; S. N. Kramer and E. A. 
Speiser, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Theophile J. Meek, of the University of Toron- 
to; Albrecht Goetze, of Yale University; W. F. 
Albright, of Johns Hopkins University; and 
others. Each contributor is a recognized au- 
thority in his field and has based his translations 
on the original sources. 

The present publication embraces the more 
important relevant inscriptional materials from 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Asia Minor, and 
Syria-Palestine. As a rule, each translation is 
prefaced by a brief introduction, giving the na- 
ture and significance of the document, the pro- 
venience, the date of composition, important 
translations, references to discussions, and other 
bibliographical material which might be useful 
to the reader. In addition, there are numerous 
footnotes of various kinds. 

One point in which this book differs from its 
predecessors is the arrangement of the texts ac- 
cording to literary types rather than according 
to linguistic or cultural areas. Another new and 
even more important feature is the inclusion of 
large numbers of Sumerian, Hittite, and Ugarit- 
ic (or Ras Shamra) texts, so that the reader will 


find in it not only such universally known com- 
positions as the Egyptian Hymn to the Aton, 
the Code of Hammurabi, the Babylonian Story 
of Creation, the Gilgamesh Epic, and the fa- 
miliar annals of the kings of Assyria but also the 
Sumerian version of Ishtar’s Descent to the 
Underworld, the Hittite Song of Ullikummis, 
the Ugaritic Poems of Baal and Anath, etc. 

The book closes with a number of indexes. 
There is a Table of Contents, listing the texts 
according to languages for the benefit of those 
whose interest is regional or linguistic; an index 
of biblical references; and a long index of proper 
names, which adds immeasurably to the useful- 
ness of the translations. 

The purpose of the work is to make available 
to the serious student of the Old Testament 
“the most important extrabiblical texts [from 
the ancient Near East] in translations which 
represent the best understanding which present- 
day scholarship has achieved”’ (p. xiii), in order 
to give him “a perspective for a better under- 
standing of the likenesses and the differences 
which existed between Israel and the surround- 
ing cultures” (p. xv). Consonant with this pur- 
pose, the authors have been guided by the fol- 
lowing principles in choosing their material: 
“First, an attempt has been made to include 
those texts which have, from time to time, been 
cited in recognized commentaries as parallel to, 
or illustrative of, certain passages in the Old 
Testament. . . . Secondly, an attempt has been 
made in selecting texts for this volume to give 
representative types of literary expression from 
each of the linguistic and cultural areas of the 
ancient Near East” (p. xiv). A further guiding 
principle was to supply “the reader with the 
greatest amount of help within the least possible 
space” (pp. xv—xvi). For this reason one wishes 
that many of the footnotes and much of the his- 
toriographic material (esp. pp. 271-73), which is 
admittedly “not relevant to the content of the 
Old Testament” but which was considered “im- 
portant as background material, throwing light 
upon the methods of ancient historical science” 
(p. xv), had been omitted and that, instead, such 
documents had been included as the oil omens 
treated by J. Hunger, Becherwahrsagung bei den 
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Babyloniern (Leipzig, 1903)—with duplicates in 
A. Goetze, Old Babylonian Omen Texts (New 
Haven, 1947), Nos. 57 and 58—in view of their 
relation to Gen. 44:1-17; the Sumerian version 
of Tablet XII of the Gilgamesh Epic; the bi- 
lingual version of the creation of the world by 
Marduk (CT, XIII, 35-38); the creation and 
deluge accounts of Berossus (even though they 
are written in Greek); and a certain number of 
Murashé texts containing Hebrew names. 

However, this is a minor point of criticism. 
The authors have placed biblical scholarship 
under an immense debt. The book contains a 
far greater wealth of material than any of its 
predecessors. As far as we can judge, the trans- 
lations are, in general, accurate and reliable. 
This is a book which no serious student of the 
Old Testament can afford to ignore. 


ALEXANDER HEIDEL 
Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


Gnosis: La Connaissance religieuse dans les 
Epitres de Saint Paul. By Dom JACQUES 
Dupont, O.S.B. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts; 
Paris: J. Gabalda, 1949. xx+604 pages. 
This extremely elaborate study of the idea of 

religious knowledge in the Pauline epistles, es- 

pecially in I Corinthians, takes as its point of 
departure the common view that the gnosis 
which some Corinthian .Christians claimed is 
based on Hellenistic mysticism. It endeavors to 
prove that this gnosis is not Hellenistic, but 
Jewish. Detailed discussions of every passage in 
which gnosis and related words appear are fol- 
lowed by judgments which almost invariably tip 
the scales in favor of Judaism. We may take as 
an example the brief section on agnosia theou, 
which is regarded as Jewish because it is found in 
the Book of Wisdom (13:1). But to what extent 
is Wisdom Jewish and to what extent is it 
based on popular philosophy (cf. I. Heinemann, 

Poseidonios’ metaphysische Schriften, I [Breslau, 

1921], 136 ff.; J. Fichtner in ZNW, XXXVI 

[1937], 113 ff.)? In spite of such objections, 

which could be raised at a good many points, 

we must admit that the Hellenistic Jewish back- 
ground of gnosis and of Paul’s Corinthian oppo- 
nents must be granted to Dupont. But we must 
maintain that to speak of Hellenistic Judaism 
simply as “Judaism” is to confuse the issue. 

Philo, for example, is a mixture of Jew and 

Greek; he is neither one nor the other but both, 

a kind of “third man.” 
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An important group of texts sets forth the 
antithesis between knowing God and being 
known by him (Gal. 4:8-9; I Cor. 8: 1-3, 13:12). 
Is this idea derived from “Hellenistic mysti- 
cism,”’ as Weiss, Norden, Bousset, and Bult- 
mann have argued? At this point Dupont’s ob- 
jections seem solid, for the Hermetic and magi- 
cal texts adduced are not genuine parallels, and 
the real parallel in Porphyry’s Letter to Marcella 
13 (though Dupont denies the resemblance) can 
be explained as due to Christian influence, as the 
passage from the alchemist Zosimus certainly 
can. Dupont’s explanation seems more accurate. 
Paul’s idea is partly rhetorical, partly based on 
ordinary Greek usage (not “Hellenistic mysti- 
cism’’), and partly based on the Old Testament, 
where God is described as having knowledge of 
various persons. Dupont compares the idea with 
the similar conception of laying hold on, and 
being laid hold of, by Christ Jesus (Phil. 3:12) 
and with the apocalyptic conception of being 
known in advance (Rom. 8: 28-30, 11:2). On 
the other hand, Dupont rightly admits that the 
comparison of the knowledge of God to vision 
in a mirror is related to Hellenistic popular phi- 
losophy. He points out in a footnote that it is 
also found in rabbinic commentaries on Num. 
12:8; at this point he should have stated that, 
since the rabbis simply transcribed the Greek 
word for “mirror” in Hebrew characters 
(p. 115, n. 3), their use of the idea probably re- 
flects Greek sources. 

His conclusions in regard to the Corinthian 
community (pp. 374-77) deserve a summary. 
There is a small group of the “weak,”’ who are 
Jewish Christians devoted to the Law. Opposing 
them is a group, partly Jewish and partly 
Greek, which claims to have gnosis. These are 
the “spirituals.”” To these Christians the apostle 
replies partly by returning to the fundamental 
theme of the apostolic preaching, partly by 
speaking the language of popular philosophy 
(with which Dupont rightly says he was at least 
acquainted), and partly by stressing the impor- 
tance of building up the community. 

The final chapters deal with the relation of 
gnosis to agape and are followed by general con- 
clusions. Dupont states that there are no traces 
in Paul’s letters of a use of gnosis which reflects 
“Hellenistic mysticism.” The idea is not de- 
rived from philosophy or theosophy but from a 
Jewish vocabulary closely related to apocalyptic 
ideas. At Corinth the use of this vocabulary is 
not due to Apollos but to the “superapostles” 
mentioned in II Corinthians. Moreover, while 
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the apostle does make use of themes derived 
from philosophy, they are not related to his 
ideas of religious knowledge, which remain es- 
sentially Jewish, since they are based on the Old 
Testament. And he insists, against those who 
would treat gnosis as the highest of charismatic 
gifts, that for the Christian it must be subordi- 
nated to love. 

New Testament students, especially those 
concerned with Pauline thought, must read Du- 
pont’s book. Indeed, anyone interested in the 
early development of Christian thought will 
find it highly useful. He mentions a previous 
thesis, apparently unpublished, on sophia. In it 
he must have pointed out the very close resem- 
blance of the Corinthians’ ideal of wisdom to 
that of the Stoic wise man; he must also have 
noted the fact that this ideal is reflected in 
Philo’s description of che Essenes in his treatise 
Quod omnis probus liber sit. In such a thesis we 
should be confronted once more with the con- 
fluence of Greek and Jewish themes rather than 
with two separate and disparate sources. 


RoBeErtT M. GRANT 
University of the South 
Sewanee, Tennessee 


Understanding the New Testament. By JAN W. 


Fraser. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1949. 160 pages. $1.75. 


This book is a brief introduction to the New 
Testament writings designed primarily for the 
layman. As such, it will be of no little value, 
since it is written in a simple, nontechnical style 
and since it reflects a fairly good, though not 
quite contemporary, knowledge of scholarship 
in this area. The author’s own viewpoint might 
be characterized as a cautious liberalism. 

In the Gospels, Streeter and Vincent Taylor 
are leaned upon heavily, Fraser adopting the 
generally questioned “‘proto-Luke”’ hypothesis 
of the former. The late elements in Luke are not 
explained. Nor is there any recognition of the 
modification of the tradition in usage and trans- 
mission. The traditional Papias account of 
Mark’s origin is repeated. The affirmation that 
“there is no attempt to color the facts of his- 
tory” in Mark reveals a rather inadequate con- 
ception both of the Gospel of Mark and of his- 
tory. The statement on Matthean authorship 
is good, but the opinions regarding place of com- 
position are unnecessarily indefinite in view of 
the work of Bacon, Kilpatrick, and others. It 
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might have been noted that Luke’s preface cor- 
responds to a contemporary literary device. 

The account of the remainder of the New 
Testament is generally acceptable, though very 
sketchy in spots. This is particularly true of 
Acts, chapter 1. The Pauline data of Acts, chap- 
ter 2, are worked into a long account of Paul’s 
letters, and there are a few allusions elsewhere 
to the incidents of Acts I. Otherwise the impor- 
tant material connected with the beginnings of 
the church is left almost without consideration. 
The treatment of the Pastorals is also quite 
brief (four pages). The expanded-notes theory 
of origins is advocated here. The difficult prob- 
lems of the “John books” are well handled. 

The author’s viewpoint is reflected in the at- 
tribution «f I Peter to the Neronic period (II 
Peter is considered the only pseudonymous book 
in the New Testament). Romans, chapter 16, is 
regarded as part of Romans. To argue that 
Paul wrote Ephesians because “the thought and 
style. . . areso fine” is really to abandon critical 
scholarship! The statement that I John 5:17 is 
“the only verse in the Bible which is purely false 
insertion” is hard to understand. What “Bible” 
is meant? And when is an insertion—of which 
there have been scores—not a false insertion? 
In view of the general content of Hebrews, the 
average reader would also be puzzled by the un- 
explained remark that the author of the epistle 
“does not make particular use of the Jewish 
ideas.”” The standard observations occur on 
agapé (sic), here misaccented as one often hears 
it mispronounced. In this connection almsgiving 
is mentioned as one of the results of Christian 
“love,” as though it never existed before. It was, 
of course, one of the central emphases in Jewish 
piety. 

In connection with James and its ethical em- 
phasis, Fraser takes occasion to label an al- 
leged identification of the kernel of Christianity 
with the “Golden Rule” and its implication as 
“fone of the great errors of our time because of 
the sinister and mostrous force of evil.” It is 
highly questionable whether such an identifica- 
tion is widely made today, or ever has been; and, 
in view of the current emphasis of “Christian” 
nations upon power, force, and brutality, it can 
hardly be called a “great error of our time.” 
Here and elsewhere the author’s Barthian 
studies are doubtless reflected. 

Perhaps the chief lack in a book of this sort 
for our day is an integration of the data in some 
comprehensive statement of the religious sig- 
nificance of the New Testament. A generally 
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sound definition of the canon and its meaning is 
given, and many excellent observations are 
made regarding the thought of the various 
books. One still feels, however, the need for an 
effective demonstration of the vital and central 
concerns and interrelationships which together 
made of these books a “New Testament.” 


ALLEN WIKGREN 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


The Epistle to Diognetus: The Greek Text with 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. By 
HENRY G. MEECHAM. (“Publications of the 
University of Manchester,” No. CCCV; 
“Theological Series,” No. VII.) Manchester: 
University of Manchester Press, 1949. xii+ 
165 pages. 18s. 


This is a fine edition of a text which deserves 
its wide popularity. Meecham’s Introduction 
deals fully with questions of purpose, style, 
biblical quotations, and content, as also with 
the relationship of the two separate units, A 
(chaps. 1-10) and B (chaps. 11-12), which are 


combined in the manuscript tradition, and with 
date and authorship. Without committing him- 
self, Meecham is inclined to sympathize with 
Connolly’s case for the attribution of B to 
Hippolytus, which is reinforced by H. Rahner 
(Z. kath. Theol., LUX [1935], 350 (and is fully 
compatible with features which suggest the 
stylistic influence of Melito. He is less favorably 
disposed toward another suggestion, also in- 
dorsed by Connolly, that A comes from the 
same hand, and he notes certain stylistic dif- 
ferences which tell strongly against a common 
authorship, the more so, since some at least of 
them cannot be explained from a diversity of 
objectives. (A is professedly addressed to a 
pagan, while B seems to imply the expectation 
of being read by Christians; cf. chap. 12, 1. 5.) 
Further, while doing justice to features which 
have been thought to point to a later date, he is 
inclined to place A about A.D. 150. My instinct 
would favor a somewhat later date, but on such 
a question there can be no certainty and perhaps 
no probability. 

The text is judicious, the translation good, 
and the commentary thorough on language and 
content alike. The points which seem to me to 
call for criticism are few. On page 122 the state- 
ment, quoted from Mayor, that arneisthai with 
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a personal accusative (“denying someone’’) 
seems to be confined to Christian literature 
should be modified in view of Alciphro ii. 38. 2; 
on arneisthai and its compounds in general cf. 
H. Riesenfeld, Coniectanea Neotestamentica, XI 
(1947), 207 ff. Again, on page 132 the suggestion 
that the manuscript reading of chapter 10, line 
1, might be retained seems to me to involve a 
looseness of writing which does not fit the 
author." 

Among the “Additional Notes,’ wh’ *h fol- 
low, are two on the imitation of God? and the 
deification of man. The second uses the good 
articles of Butterworth and Lattey in the Jour- 
nal of Theological Studies, Volume XVII (1916), 
but could have profited from A. von Harnack, 
Texte u. Untersuch, XLII, iii (1918), 131 ff., and 
J. Gross, La Divinisation du chrétien d’aprés les 
péres grecs.3 The Epistle (chap. 10, ll. 4-6) says 
that a man can, if God wills, become an imitator 
of God and explains that the possibility of such 
imitation lies not in lordship but in generosity ; 
he who confers a benefit becomes a god to the 
recipient. This is in line with the common an- 
cient practice of regarding a benefactor as 
worthy of some of the honors of deity, without 
any suggestion that his status was changed, in 
itself or in relation to anyone other than the 
beneficiary. It is entirely different from an idea 
which is prominent in Greek (not so much, it 
seems, in Latin) Christian thought from Ire- 
naeus onward—that Christ became man in or- 
der that man in his entirety might become as 
God; so could soul and body alike recover 
Adam’s lost radiance. This concept admitted of 
a wide range of variations and was often ex- 
pressed with a boldness which surprises moderns 
who have been brought up to think of the cate- 
gory of divinity as infinitely remote and, in 
Western style, to emphasize Atonement rather 


' For the pagan attitude postulated in 1. 1, cf. 
R. Walzer, Galen on Jews and Christians and my 
forthcoming review in Gnomon. In chap. 10, 1. 7, 
“‘the deceit of the world” is a phrase found also in 
Corp. Hermet. xiii. 1; but this must be a coincidence, 
whereas the Western reading in Mark 4:19 may be 
more to the purpose. 


2For pagan parallels cf. Vit. Pythag. in Phot. 
Bibl. 249 p. 439 a 13 (with O. Immisch, Sitzungsber. 
Heidelberg, VII [1919], 57 ff.); Plut. Aristid. 6. 3 ff. 
For further Jewish material and for the idea of 
deification also cf. H. J. Schoeps, Aus friihchrist- 
licher Zeit, pp. 286 ff. 


3 On this cf. A. J. Festugiére, Vie spirituelle, Vol. 
LIX (May, 1939), Supplement, pp. go ff. 
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than Incarnation and deliverance from sin rath- 
er than deliverance from death.‘ It had its roots 
in the Christ-mysticism of Paul, which was de- 
veloped in the Fourth Gospel, and it was en- 
riched by speculation about Gen. 1:26 (where 
the word homoiosis opened ‘a great door and ef- 
fectual’’) and on Ps. 82:6, “I have said, Ye are 
gods.” If we are to speak of Hellenization, it is 
secondary Hellenization; further, Greek psy- 
chological theory exercised vastly more influ- 
ence than did Greek paganism. 

“To put on immortality” was in Greek tanta- 
mount to “to become a theos’’;5 occasionally, 
definition was thought necessary, but language 
of this kind did not normally arouse scruples. 
After all, theos, when so used, appears, as G. L. 
Prestige puts it, ‘‘in an analogical sense” ;* there 
was no question of worship, as in the pagan dei- 
fication of rulers, for which Athanasius uses the 
same word theopoio; both grace and continuous 
moral effort were needed. (It will be noted that 
Jews and Christians alike accepted the philo- 
sophical view that the king was the counterpart 
of God and that it was his duty to imitate the 
moral excellences of divinity.) 

The world at large could find such notions in- 
telligible and attractive. The Platonic idea of 
homoiosis as a matter of moral effort with over- 
tones of feeling was familiar; so was the concept 
of the inherent or potential divinity of the soul 
or of some element in it; so again the more mat- 
ter-of-fact idea that moral excellence which was 
more than normal ranked as a divine quality.’ 
Man’s divinity, whether here or hereafter, 
whether innate or conferred by means of a trans- 
forming vision,’ were prominent in Hermetic 
literature, and this counted to Christians for 
something from the latter part of the second 
century onward. To ‘‘Not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble” 
there might well be a special attraction in an 
offer of escape from their smallness and their 


4Cf. A. von Harnack, Sitzungsber. Berlin, 1913, 
pp. 162-63. 

5 Cf. Origen Hex., ed. Montfaucon-Bahrdt, II, 
85 (= Pitra, Anal. sacra, II, 437). 


6 God in Patristic Thought, pp. xxi, 72-73. Partic- 
ipation in divine status, not in divine power, was 
meant. 


7So in Arist. Eth. N. vii. 1, p. 1145 a 20—an idea 
which helps to explain his idea of the superman in 
the state as discussed by W. W. Tarn, Alexander the 
Great, II, 366 ff. Man occupied a middle ground 
between god and beast. 


mortality, in a promise of their being vouchsafed 
the ideal of the hypothetical Stoic Sage and of 
that triumph over death which was, in Soph. 
Antig. 361, the one achievement denied to hu- 
manity.® 

So Ps.-Justin, Orat. 5 and Theophil. Autolyc. 
ii. 27 use the promise of divinity as an encour- 
agement to Christian and virtuous living. In 
contrast, the Epistle to Diognetus, as it stands, 
says nothing of this and, instead, mentions the 
quite different notion of the divinity of a bene- 
factor in relation to his beneficiary; it does so in 
an aside which is intended to explain how man 
can be said to imitate God.*° The fruits of Chris- 
tian life are then described in direct and moving 
language. 

Other “Additional Notes” deal with the 
Sonship of the Logos, paradosis, and Andries- 
sen’s theory that the Epistle (including B) is the 
Apology addressed by Quadratus to Hadrian 
and that Diognetus both here and in M. Aurel. 
i. 6 stands for Hadrian. To Meecham’s good ar- 
guments" may be added that the apparent 
omission of Hadrian from the list of those 
thanked by Marcus Aurelius could be explained 
as due to a personal disapproval which out- 
weighed material indebtedness. Farquharson, in 
fact, argues that the eulogy of M. Antoninus 
(ibid. i. 16) perhaps involves a contrast (con- 
scious or unconscious) with Hadrian. In any 


§ Epopteia as a philosophic metaphor may have 
contributed something; so may speculations such 
as we see in Philo on the vision accorded to Moses on 
Sinai, on ecstasy, and on the transcending of the 
physical element in man by the higher element. In 
spite of his normal caution (for which cf. Gnomon. 
XIII [1937], 159), he does occasionally speak of 
deification: cf. Sacr. Abel g (with Colson-Whittaker, 
II, 488) and Q. Exod. ii. 29. 40 on Moses and the 
prophetic intellect, as also Leg. All. iii. 44, which is 
parallel to Corp. Hermet. xi. 20-21. The apathanatis- 
mos of the so-called Mithras liturgy might almost 
be regarded as a vulgarization of such ecstasy. Cf. 
M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. d. gr. Rel., Il, 658 ff. and 
564. 

9 Cf. Alexander’s question to the seventh Gym- 
nosophist (G. Manteuffel, De opusc. gr., Trav. soc. 
. . » Varsovie, I [1930], 120). 

°Qn the principle laid down by W. Telfer, 
Journal of Theological Studies, XLV (1944), 222-23, 
the author might possibly have expected Christian 
readers to see a secondary and esoteric sense. It 
should further be remembered that we do not have 
the complete text. 

Cf. R. M. Grant, Journal of Religion, XXX 
(1950), 114. _ 
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event it seems to me unlikely that either author 
would have spoken of Hadrian under any name 
other than his own. 

Good indexes complete a work of solid merit, 
which should be widely useful. 


ARTHUR DARBY NOCK 
Harvard University 


Le Sacrament de la Sainte Céene. By FRANz J. 
LEENHARDT. (“Série théologique de |’ ‘Actua- 
lité protestante.’ ’’) Neuchatel: Delachaux & 
Niestlé, 1948. 123 pages. Sw. fr. 5.50. 


This study by the professor of “exegesis” in 
the Protestant theological faculty of Geneva be- 
gins as an inquiry into New Testament facts and 
ends as a treatise in systematic theology. As a 
whole, it is more nearly the latter than the for- 
mer, though the author’s intention appears to 
have been more the former than the latter. 

As a biblical study, the heart of the book lies 
in chapterii, entitled ““Was Jesus’ Last Supper a 
Passover Meal?” and chapter iii, entitled ‘The 
Significance of the Passover Meal.” The latter 
title might seem to imply that the author ar- 
rived at a definite “Yes” in answer to his ques- 
tion in chapter ii. That is not the case. Rather, 
with quite proper historical caution, he con- 
cludes that, from the Synoptics and John, ail 
that can be safely said is that the meal in the 
upper room was chronologically in immediate 
proximity to the Passover, even if not on the ac- 
tual day. But the important thing to Leenhardt 
is not the chronological, but the theological, 
proximity of Jesus’ meal to the Passover: 
whether or not it was an actual Passover, the 
Last Supper “was pascal in character and feel- 
ing.”” Hence the author’s need to inquire after 
the theological meaning of the Passover. This he 
finds to be “sacramental,”’ though he is well 
aware that he is using an utterly un-Jewish word 
in so describing it. To him the Passover is, in 
essence, a making-real, here and now, for the in- 
dividual Jew, of God’s salvation in the past— 
past salvation is his present salvation and a 
guaranty of future salvation. So is Jesus’ meal 
of salvation—Jesus institutes a new Passover to 
take the place of the old. Consequently, the 
author will have nothing to do with the the- 
ories of Hellenistic origin propounded by the 
“religionsgeschichtliche Schule.” 

The reviewer finds himself in substantial 
agreement with chapter vi (“Evolution of the 
Texts”) and chapter vii (““The Breaking of the 
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Bread in the Earliest Church”), so far as they 
go. Chapter vi finds the historical saying over 
the bread to have been “This is my body,” and 
over the cup words concerning a rendezvous be- 
tween Jesus and his followers in the reign of 
God. Chapter vii sets forth how little the Book 
of Acts teaches us as to either the practice or the 
interpretation of the Eucharist. The discussion 
would have profited from a serious consideration 
of the Didache, which the author barely men- 
tions, and of Ignatius and Justin. 

In relation to the whole work the reviewer 
feels two related misgivings: (1) Leenhardt reso- 
‘utely refuses to acknowledge the form-critical 
insight that all four accounts of the Last Supper 
are etiological cult legends, in which the eucha- 
ristic liturgy current at the times and places 
where these traditions were gathered occupies 
the central place. Behind and around these litur- 
gies a historical last meal full of eschatological 
pathos can be glimpsed. But it is precisely and 
solely within these liturgies that the words of 
sacramental and memorial character occur. 
These liturgical words are eloquently rich in 
history—the history of the Pauline Gentile 
church ca. A.D. 50 and of the nameless church 
traditions of A.D. 70-100 whose spokesmen the 
synoptists are. But are they historical witnesses 
to the events in the upper room on an evening at 
least a generation earlier? (2) Declining to seek a 
clear-cut answer to this question, Leenhardt 
permits himself to know an amount of what was 
in “l’esprit” or “l’Ame”’ of Jesus that is occasion- 
ally astonishing, in view of the nature of the 
sources. A similar situation prevails in regard to 
the mooted “messianic consciousness” of Jesus, 
which the author apparently never questions. 
The reviewer would be the last to deny the pres- 
ence of ‘‘messianic consciousness” in the Synop- 
tics; but he would seriously ask whose conscious- 
ness it is—that of the historical Jesus or that of 
the community of believers in him who, after the 
Resurrection and by the Resurrection, were per- 
suaded that their slain master had now been 
elevated to the dignity of God’s Messiah? Cer- 
tainty is impossible here, but to the reviewer the 
latter answer explains more riddles than the for- 
mer. Did Jesus, then, institute the Eucharist? 
The question is akin to two others: Did Jesus 
found Christian baptism? and Did Jesus found 
the church? The answer to all three is similar: 
all three are founded upon him, he is their sure 
foundation, but that does not mean that he was 


their founder. 
With the rather serious reservation that what 
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Leenhardt is discussing is theological and litur- 
gical attitudes of the first century rather than 
the inner intent and theology of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the reviewer is grateful to the author for 
penetrating theological and homiletic insights: 
the recognition that the Passover bread also was 
more than it objectively ‘“‘was’’; the pregnant 
Old Testament meaning of “‘to offer a cup’’; the 
concept of “vertical” and “horizontal” partici- 
pation in the Body of Christ; a keen understand- 
ing of John, chapter 6; careful analysis of the 
distinction between “rite” and “sacrament”; 
and more of the same sort. 

The book consciously excludes a bibliogra- 
phy, but the footnotes give proof of familiarity 
with the recent international literature on the 
subject. As in most books in French, there is no 
register or index. 

KENDRICK GROBEL 


Vanderbilt University 


Luther and His Times: The Reformation from a 
New Perspective. By E. G. SCHWIEBERT. St. 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1950. 
xxii+892 pages. $10.00. 


The almost simultaneous appearance of two 
major works on Martin Luther—the one by Ro- 
land Bainton and the other by Ernest G. 
Schwiebert—is not without significance. It is an 
evidence of the continuing interest in Luther’s 
religious insights. Because the problems with 
which he wrestled and the answers he found 
were not peculiar to his own day but are basic to 
the religious quest of the human spirit, the man 
himself continues to intrigue and fascinate. Not 
only the heroic elements of Luther’s life but also 
the minute details of the context in which this 
man lived and moved continue to be the objects 
of constant and careful investigation. As the 
title of his book indicates, it is this latter inter- 
est which has motivated Dr. Schwiebert. 

The author inherited his interest in the world 
of the great Reformer from his teacher at Cor- 
nell University, Preserved Smith, whose own 
studies in this area were published in The A ge of 
the Reformation. It was while he was Smith’s as- 
sistant at Cornell that Schwiebert began his in- 
vestigations of the role played by the European 
universities in the development of the Reforma- 
tion, writing his doctoral dissertation on the sub- 
ject “The University of Wittenberg and Some 
Other European Universities in Their Relation 
to the Reformation.” The present work is an 
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elaboration of that study. Indeed, the “new per- 
spective” to which the title calls attention is 
contained in the emphasis which is given to the 
important place the University of Wittenberg 
occupied in carrying forward the Lutheran 
movement. Schwiebert makes it clear that it 
was this educational institution which was, so to 
speak, the epicenter of the German Reforma- 
tion. 

It was here at Wittenberg that biblical hu- 
manism won its first and greatest victory in 
Germany for, by 1518, Luther had succeeded in 
transforming the viewpoint of the entire uni- 
versity faculty from the Via antigua to the 
“New Theology.” Henceforth the Reformer did 
not stand alone but was supported in his crusade 
by both faculty and students. In fact, even 
when Luther was “under a cloud of doubt with 
both the Roman Church and the Electoral 
Court,” the entire university willingly jeopard- 
ized its reputation and position with both the 
Elector of Saxony and the Roman Curia in order 
to uphold Luther. In the forty years between 
1520 and 1560 no less than 16,292 students were 
enrolled at Wittenberg, and most of these be- 
came enthusiastic exponents of the New The- 
ology. 

But the ‘new perspective” includes more 
than Wittenberg and the university; it encom- 
passes also the philosophical, theological, and 
sociogeographical factors which determined the 
character of both Luther and the movement to 
which he gave leadership. The author delineates 
this aspect of the “new perspective’’ as he skil- 
fully traces the tortuous way by which Luther 
finally came to spiritual clarity and points out 
the forces which operated in his favor, permit- 
ting him to continue his work in comparative 
freedom, even though he lived, after 1521, witha 
price upon his head. It would be difficult to find, 
either in English or in German or, indeed, in any 
other language, a study which takes more com- 
pletely into account the milieu of the German 
Reformation than does this work; thus, while it 
presents the biography of one man, it makes him 
and his world come alive with new meaning and 
clarity. 

One of the most interesting features of 
Schwiebert’s volume is the liberal use of photo- 
graphs, woodcuts, drawings, and maps scattered 
throughout the entire book. Of special interest is 
the thirty-two-page section which presents an 
excellent album of photographs of the people 
and places of note connected with the Reforma- 
tion story. 
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It is perhaps needless to say that this study 
of Luther is a thoroughly documented work 
which, with its rather extensive Bibliography, 
will prove to be a valuable and treasured addi- 
tion to the library of any individual who desires 
to have a handy, but reasonably complete, ref- 
erence book on the Lutheran Reformation in 
Germany within the scope of Luther’s own life- 
time. 

The outstanding feature of this book is the 
astonishing mass of detailed information which 
the author has succeeded in getting into his 
story, ranging all the way from the stipends paid 
to the two janitors and the organ-blower at 
Wittenberg to the size of the imperial armies of 
Charles V. While this feature makes the book 
ali the more valuable, it serves also to slow the 
tempo of the story, so that in places it seems al- 
most to plod along. But this is not a serious 
fault, since the many excellent features which 
characterize this study far outweigh this criti- 
cism. 

G. EveRETT ARDEN 


Augustana Theological Seminary 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Henry VIII and the Reformation. By H. May- 
NARD SmitH. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1949. 480 pages. $8.50. 


In the 1930’s there appeared H. Maynard 
Smith’s Pre-Reformation England. It was an ex- 
cellent survey and evaluation of the men and 
movements within English religious and social 
life which made a reformation inevitable. The 
present book gives a full picture of that reforma- 
tion as it unfolded under the rule of Henry VIII. 
One can hardly say the “reformation as it devel- 
oped under the leadership of Henry,” because 
one is struck by the random, almost fortuitous, 
unfolding of it. Canon Smith succeeds to an 
admirable degree in conveying this picture. 

Two factors represent this characterization 
of the English Reformation—the activities of 
Henry VIII and the peculiar religious situation 
which exhibited various tendencies toward re- 
form but a complete lack of any one great re- 
former. It is his successful handling of these two 
facts which enables the author to present such 
an accurate picture of the Reformation under 
Henry. 

The book itself is divided into two equal sec- 
tions in order to stress both the political and 
the religious aspects of the movement. Though 
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Canon Smith thereby takes his stand with those 
who refuse to describe the English Reformation 
as essentially or originally political, his arrange- 
ment of the facts raises certain questions. By 
placing first the section on “The Political Refor- 
mation,”’ the author inevitably leads the reader 
to the conclusion that this is the basis and struc- 
ture of the English Reformation. The second 
section, ““The Religious Reformation,”’ then can 
easily be interpreted as of secondary importance 
or as that which fills out the framework supplied 
by the first part. That certainly is not the au- 
thor’s intention; however, in spite of the spirit 
of the work and in face of the necessity of a clear 
arrangement of the narrative, the division 
adopted and the sequence employed tend to em- 
phasize the political side. This is a legitimate 
emphasis, but I do not believe that the author 
really intends to take his stand on that side. 
One of the merits of the book is an excellent 
analysis of the activities and character of Henry 
VIII. This is, perhaps, the finest portrait since 
Pollard’s work. Though lacking in felicity of ex- 
pression, it presents in clear and judicious prose 
a balanced, understanding, and somewhat sym- 
pathetic picture of Henry. He is interpreted 
neither as a great statesman with a grand 
scheme nor as a completely hypocritical sen- 
sualist whose passions led him from blunder 
to blunder and so into a reformation. Rather, he 
is appraised as an inspired opportunist, who, 
often in brilliant fashion, “made the most out of 
every unexplained circumstance.” Because he 
was always the egoist, the personal factor was 
continually operative in his decisions, though it 
seldom blinded him to sheer weight of necessity. 
This picture of Henry appears to be more ac- 
curate than that of Sir Charles Aman. In the 
light of it, the development of the Reformation 
during his regime makes a good deal more sense. 
The part on the religious reformation is a 
thorough and a full survey. As in the first part, 
it is based on a whole reading of the sources. 
Written from a moderate Anglo-Catholic posi- 
tion, it is sympathetic to both Catholic and 
Protestant development under Henry. Howev- 
er, it exhibits the usual Anglo-Catholic misinter- 
pretation of Luther (cf. pp. 261, 288, 294, 349, 
382 ff.). It is difficult to understand how Luther 
can be still labeled as an individualist (unless 
carefully defined), as antisocial, and as holding 
a dualism between personal and public morality. 
Gordon Rupp and Philip S. Watson have been 
correcting this misinterpretation among the 
English for quite some time. But, when all is 
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said, this is undoubtedly one of the most satis- 
factory surveys of the English Reformation un- 


der Henry VIII. 
JERALD C. BRAUER 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Is God in History? By GreraLp HEArp. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 269 pages. 
$3.00. 

The subheading of this volume tells pre- 
cisely what is contained in this, the second 
of a trilogy of books on natural, historical, 
and mystical theology. It says: “An Inquiry 
into Human and Prehuman History in Terms 
of the Doctrine of Creation Fall and Redemp- 
tion.” The author, being an anthropologist and 
ardent student of religion and science, has pro- 
duced a most provocative and original per- 
spective of the experiences of all mankind, 
tracing a certain balance and rhythm in the 
complex events of history which he recognizes 
as God’s influence. 

“History,” he says, “is that causative ele- 
ment in the past which makes for us that effect 
—our environment—that we call the present” 


(p. 223). With this hypothesis in mind, Heard ~ 


has tried to show through the amassing of evi- 
dence from many of the cultures of the world 
that there have been successive falls from 
man’s natural state but that every time there 
has come to man an insight which has re- 
deemed him. This presence of the possibility 
of redemption to man is, I take it, Heard’s 
identification of God, or that “causative ele- 
ment” which he finds in history and equates 
with God. 

Heard’s treatment of his subject is novel 
and stimulating. He identifies three major falls 
through which men have blundered. 


The First Fall—into Wrong Perception—was 
physiological, biological, hereditary, a narrowing 
of the physiological perceptual power. It involved 
all animals, all life. The Second Fall—in Wrong 
Attention—was psychophysical. It was a failure 
of the Tradition, a collapse in the socia! heredity. 
It involves all human beings. The Third Fall—in 
Wrong Suggestion—is purely psychological ...an 
attempt to identify oneself with his senses, main- 
taining that this abstraction is the one reality... 
so he hopes to deny any reality to spirituality 
[pp. 70-72]. 
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For each of these falls, Heard has identified a 
redemptive force entering time to salvage man 
and life. 

It seems to this reviewer, however, that what 
he ends with is more of an identification of the 
resilience of the life-process itself than the 
identification of a self-conscious “Director of 
History” or “causative element” which is re- 
vealing itself in history. To say that “perhaps 
we may look upon our Fall as an inoculation 
with despair to rouse resistance-reactions in 
our nature, which otherwise would have sunk 
into that fatal complacency of stabilization, 
which is painless death” (p. 234), is not to 
identify a personal God so much as to show 
how the processes of life work themselves out. 
He goes on to say that the lesson of religion 
is to spur us on to new wholeness—to under- 
take new creative conflicts. God, apparently 
for Heard, is really life and is therefore only 
known fully as we experience life in its fullest 
manifestations, undisturbed by false impres- 
sions of its nature. This suggests some major 
renovations of traditional terminology and em- 
phasis within our churches. Heard has advo- 
cated this by saying: “Our task is then to cre- 
ate as far as in us lies the most favorable con- 
ditions (inward and outward) for all our selves 
to exercise freedom and so pursue meaning” 
(p. 227). This means a fresh effort toward 
wider comprehension of all religions and striv- 
ings of man. 

ALFRED W. PAINTER 
College of the Pacific 


Psychiatry and Religion. Edited by JosHvua 
LiesMAN. Boston: Beacon Press, 1948. 202 
pages. $3.00. 


This little book is a fitting memorial to 
Joshua Liebman, who edits it. It is the result 
of a symposium arranged for by Dr. Liebman 
a short time before his untimely death. While 
it is written by fifteen leading American au- 
thors—psychiatrists, clergymen, and others in- 
terested in the integration of psychiatry and 
religion—it expresses in various forms the es- 
sential faith of the well-known author of Peace 
of Mind: 


Religion, equipped with the new tools of psycho- 
logical science, can help people everywhere to 
understand themselves deeply, to master their 
undesirable traits, and to fashion characters of 
strength and integrity. It can teach our age that 
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if people hate themselves, suffer from a needlessly 
over-burdened conscience, feel rejected and de- 
feated, they will be tempted to build a society of 
hate and of war. They will try to escape from 
themselves into violence. 


The symposium which comprises this little 
book was not the first symposium on religion 
and psychiatry, but it was one of the very first 
that drew together psychiatrists and clergymen 
from the three major faith groups, namely, 
Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant. 

The book offers no last word on the inte- 
gration of religion and psychiatry. That would 
be too much to expect, but it does throw con- 
siderable light on several broad areas of inter- 
est to both clergymen and psychiatrists. It is 
an excellent book for professional people who 
have a beginning interest in relating these two 
fields. The fact that the book does not fit the 
contributions of these two fields together into 
a final mosaic but instead leads the reader to 
consider various differences in viewpoints, phi- 
losophy, and methodology makes it more fruit- 
ful reading than if final conclusions were ar- 
rived at. 

There are three main parts to the book. 
Part I deals with “Where Psychiatry and Re- 
ligion Meet”; Part II, with “Hospital Care of 
the Mentally Ill”; and Part III, with “The 
Individual and Environment.” The diverse na- 
ture of these three parts of the book is sug- 
gestive of the early stages of collaboration 
between psychiatry and religion. Both are ob- 
viously cencerned about the mentally il! and 
their effective treatment. Both are concerned 
about the individual and the environment in 
which he grows up and works out his destiny. 
The two fields meet in their common concern 
about human well-being. They part somewhere 
short of complete agreement as to what is most 
worth while in life and how this can most 
effectively be promoted in the lives of individ- 
uals and groups. Religion, being very old, and 
psychiatry being rather new, religion relying 
largely on revelation and deductive logic, where- 
as psychiatry proceeds upon experimentation, 
observation, and largely inductive formulations, 
the twain clearly cannot become one. 

The book spells out some of the major dif- 
ferences and opens up avenues of further col- 
laboration. Its chief value to readers lies in 
just this. The discussions of the emotional 
needs of the child, problems of adolescence, 
marriage, and the discussion of grief will be of 
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value to clergymen, especially those who have 
not made extensive use of psychological liter- 
ature. Finally, while the book raises more ques- 
tions than it settles regarding the relationship 
of religion and psychiatry, it has warmth and 
tolerance and should help to make friends 
rather than enemies of workers in the two 
fields. 

LUTHER E. WoopWARD 
New York State Mental 

Health Commission 


On Being Human. By ASHLEY Montacu. New 
York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1950. 125 
pages. $1.95. 

This is a study of the biological and the psy- 
chological basis of altruism and is described by 
the author as a preliminary, popularly pre- 
sented draft of a larger, technical work. Its 
theme is that the cohesive, loving aspect of 
nature and human nature, far from being aber- 
rant or merely derivative, is fundamental. Life 
has developed from elementary to complex 
forms not through the extermination of the 
“unfit” but through unconscious socializing in- 
fluences having their prototype in the repro- 
ductive process itself. Co-operation exists even 
at the lower levels: of organic being in the 
form of mutually protective chemical interac- 
tions. Moreover, the isolated individual prob- 
ably does not exist in living nature, since it is 
the group that is really the unit. Proceeding 
to the human level, it is observed that men 
begin their lives in relationships of utter de- 
pendency on their mothers, continuing into the 
postnatal period; deprivation of this primary 
sociality makes it impossible for personality to 
develop normally. A competitive society, under 
the sanction of the false ethic of social Dar- 
winism, inhibits the full maturing of person- 
ality; whence the near-universality of neurosis 
and the international disorder. The answer, 
says Dr. Montagu, is social engineering, mean- 
ing, apparently, the immediate education of 
the present generation of children in these es- 
sential biological and psychological facts, so 
that subsequent generations may be brought up 
in a milieu more congenial to survival and 
health. 

As a summary of the ethical implications of 
some recent scientific work (principally the 
ecological studies of W. C. Allee and the work 
of some of the psychoanalysts), this is an 
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interesting and useful book. That love is natu- 
ral and normal and indispensable is a truth 
worth retelling in all languages, including the 
language of science, which is likely to be most 
persuasive at the present time—at least to 
educated people or some of them. The error 
is one of omission, but thereby this approach 
seems to fail not only in its attempt at a real- 
istic appraisal of the human situation but also 
as a contribution toward a solution. In short, 
it deals with love and ignores hate. This is 
done by shifting the onus of the hostile, ag- 
gressive influences in human nature from the 
person to the society; it is the culture, and 
only the culture, according to Montagu, that 
is responsible for the troubles of men. Uncon- 
taminated by false social attitudes, the in- 
herent co-operativeness of natural man would 
flourish. It is again the social contract that is 
at fault. How the evil gets into the society re- 
mains as much a mystery as before, if it is in 
no way determined by forces which operate in 
the development of individual men. It would be 
difficult to believe that the explanation for neu- 
rosis and social disorder can be found uniquely 
in prevalent misinterpretations of Darwinian 
theory. 

The underlying attitude of this book would 
seem to be that, since an optimistic frame of 
mind is healthier than a pessimistic one, we 
must avoid considering the things which make 
us pessimistic. This is, however, close to the 
situation of the young lady of Niger. One may 
perhaps move toward the same end of reform- 
ing moral education without denying the great 
dynamic importance of aggressive drives. One 
may also do well to recognize that love too has 
its regressive, unco-operative aspect in the form 
of self-love. 


STANLEY A. Leavy, M.D. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


The Education of Free Men: An Essay toward 
a Philosophy of Education for Americans. 
By Horace M. Katten. New York: Farrar, 
Straus & Co., 1949. xix + 332 pages. $5.00. 


A book on education by a philosopher is not 
in itself a novelty, but this particular book is, 
perhaps because the philosopher has lost his 
calm abstraction and really got down to the 
level where human life goes on. Indeed, one 
sometimes wonders whether the power of the 
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book lies not in its philosophical adequacy but 
in its special pleading. In spite of its somewhat 
ponderous style, it is an eloquent defense of 
the democratic faith and the educational poli- 
cies by which alone it can be implemented. The 
liberal, the modern, the progressive, have here 
a fighting friend whose arguments give them 
powerful support against all forms of authori- 
tarian coercion which would not only take away 
their own freedom but make the perpetual re- 
achievement of freedom through education im- 
possible. 

The author interprets democracy not in terms 
of political forms but in terms of basic human 
relations, as these are intimated in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the amendments to the 
Constitution dealing with human rights, and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
proclaimed by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. All these brave affirmations 
we acclaim, but in practice we deny their im- 
plications, and in so doing we produce not free 
men but robots. Our claim is democratic. Our 
practice is authoritarian—in business and in- 
dustry, in family life, in government, in the life 
of the churches, and above all in education, 
where, if anywhere, the servants of democracy 
should break loose from our long tradition of 
a class society and provide the conditions under 
which democracy can be learned by being lived. 

Society throws up the economic and political 
institutions by which it dives. As functions of 
its cultural forms, the schools reflect these insti- 
tutions. “Schools are big business,” taking their 
authority from the government and their pat- 
tern from industry. But it is not their primary 
task to perpetuate these institutions. Their job 
is to make free men, that is, to re-create not 
state or industry or church but society. As inde- 
pendent agencies of society, not subject to con- 
trol by any other agency, the schools might still 
be able to rescue us from the rigid authoritarian 
systems which deny to men their inalienable 
right to be free. 

Perhaps Kallen is too little aware of the 
strength of the liberal movement in religion 
which he would find aligned with kim against 
all that breaks down the inherent right of every 
man to freedom of thought and movement. 
Nevertheless, what he says about the dangers 
to a public education that rests on any other 
ground than this right, whether the threat 
comes from the special interests of political 
Fascists, industrial moguls, or ecclesiastical 
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prejudices, must never be forgotten in the ac- 
knowledged need for a more general religious 
education. With this need the author is in sym- 
pathy, though he proposes no solution of the 
problem. 

The author’s comments on many other con- 
troversial issues (e.g., vocational versus liberal 
education, the nature of discipline for freedom) 
are cogent and provocative and round out a 
remarkably clear presentation of the essentials 
of an education for free men in the midst of an 
unfree society. 

Hucu HArTSHORNE 
Yale Divinity School 


The Reformation of the Churches. By JAMES 
H. Leusa. With a Preface by E. BurpEeTtTE 
Backus. Boston: Beacon Press, 1950. 216 
pages. $2.75. 

There is an old adage, “De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum,” and this reviewer wishes he could ap- 
ply it in his comments on The Reformation of 
the Churches, the posthumous work of the late 
James H. Leuba, for many years a professor 
of psychology at Bryn Mawr College. It can be 
applied, no doubt, to Dr. Leuba the man but 
not to his book. 

This volume is one more appeal by Leuba to 
the Protestant churches of America to abandon 
their connection with the orthodox traditions 
of Christianity and to espouse a simple, naive 
naturalism of the ethical-culture-humanist va- 
riety. The author, as in previous publications, 
supports his appeal with a collection of what 
he thinks to be scientific statistics and with an 
analysis of what he believes to be the Christian 
tradition. 

It is tragic that an intelligent man who spent 
a lifetime thinking about the needs of human 
beings should have failed to get any real per- 
ception of the underlying human problem. The 
issue is one of getting rid of superstition so as 
to be able to give unimpeded attention to 
individual and social moral improvement. The 
Issue, as underlined by two world wars, the 
threat of a third, and a world-wide depression 
is that for a variety of reasons man chooses 
to pervert his moral capacity in concrete situ- 
ations. 

No one reading Leuba’s book would have any 
indication that the author appreciated the trag- 
edy of the times through which he lived. Aside 


from its inclusion of certain scientific infor- 
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mation not available at the turn of the century, 
the book could just as well have been written 
back in those days as far as its optimism goes. 

Leuba is a man who spent a lifetime meas- 
uring the unmeasurable by unsubstantiated 
yardsticks. He has overthrown verbalisms to 
which he has given his own definitions, and 
in the process he has only confused the re- 
ligious issue to the extent that he has affected 
it at all. It is too bad that apparently he never 
tried to find out what traditional Christianity 
was trying to say before he attempted to knock 
it down, and it is even sorrier that he never 
undertook to differentiate between the great 
Protestant traditions with long continuity and 
high educational standards for the ministry and 
the “Bible belt” sects. 

Leuba’s primary thesis is that the Christian 
tradition is not only in error but that it is losing 
the allegiance of educated people. He attempts 
to prove this by reporting statistically the an- 
swers given by several professional categories 
(including college students) to certain ques- 
tions, falling into two groups, one of which 
deals with belief in God and the other with 
desire for personal immortality. 

In the first group of questions, those queried 
were asked to choose between “I believe in a 
God to whom I may pray in the expectation 
of receiving an answer; by answer I mean 
more than the subjective, psychological effect 
of prayer”; “I do not believe in a God as de- 
fined above’; and “I have no definite views 
on this subject.” This reviewer submits that 
the questions themselves are unintelligible and 
that the only significance which can be ascribed 
to the statistics is that of measuring the rela- 
tive use of a functionally undefined verbalism. 
The fact that a lot of people answered the ques- 
tionnaires only proves that a lot of people speak 
without thinking. 

The second group of questions again sets up 
a verbalism without perspective, gives it an 
arbitrary definition, and then proceeds to de- 
rive statistics from it. In this case the problem 
is not so much one of intelligibility as of im- 
portance. This reviewer does not believe that 
Leuba derived from this part of his research 
any data which can be said to have any serious 
bearing on the question of the relevance of the 
Christian tradition to the modern world. 

Leuba himself did not understand dynamic 
symbolism as applied to religious terminology. 
Typical of a great many people of his period, 
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he was a kind of reverse fundamentalist. He 
could see only objective, static significance as 
possible in his referrents. Unknown to Leuba, 
most of the creative leaders in the greater 
Christian denominations in America would als 
reject what he rejects without accepting his 
alternative as the only possible one. 

Leuba disposes of William Temple and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr with a couple of terse sentences 
and a footnote or two and then throws in Karl 
Barth for good measure—without the slightest 
evidence of having ever understood or even 
having tried to understand either Nature, Man 
and God or The Nature and Destiny of Man. 
Somehow or other, Leuba’s victory does not 
convince this reviewer as anything other than 
sniping with a peashooter. 

American Protestantism is not in a healthy 
situation today. Some of us feel that part of 
the reason is that it has compromised itself 
a little too much with people who think like 
Leuba and as a result has become neither fish, 
fowl, nor good red herring—only a kind of 
hodgépodge, of popularized psychology, soci- 
ology, physical science, and the nicest kind of 
ethics. The corrective certainly is not a doc- 
trinaire objective orthodoxy accepting the ver- 
balisms which Leuba tries to discard, as if these 


had significance in themselves. But the book 
does not really deal with the real problem. 


Cuar.es D. KEAN 
Grace Episcopal Church 


Kirkwood, Missouri 


Gandhi's Letters to a Disciple. With an Introduc- 
tion by Joon Haynes Hotmes. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950. 234 pages. $2.50. 

In the Path of Mahatma Gandhi. By GEORGE 
CaTLin. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1950. 
332 pages $3.50. 

The tragic assassination of the Mahatma on 
January 30, 1948, came at a time not only when 
his influence was assuming a new potency in In- 
dia after the communa! massacres and his ex- 
traordinary achievements in reconciliation but 
when the West was inquiring with a new urgency 
about his fantastic and fruitful alternative to 
the way of violence. His death broke the dis- 
cussions with Vincent Sheean, which are re- 
corded in Lead Kindly Light, and the ex- 
Marxist Louis Fischer has also paid tribute to 
the political significance of his theory and 


practice. Here are two other instalments of his 
legacy. 

A somewhat average Westerner at first re- 
coils from the intimacies of his correspondence 
with his “beloved daughter’? Mira, who is 
Madeleine Slade, the aristocratic Englishwoman 
who accepted Hinduism and the rigors of the 
Gandhian discipline and was, for twenty-three 
years, a junior partner in all the Mahatma’s en- 
terprises and a junior Clare to his Francis. It is 
not only the sense of intrusion which makes an 
initial difficulty, but the subject matter of the 
letters—a profound spirituality, that one can 
apprehend and honor if only at a distance but 
also a strange concentration upon the details of 
a dietary discipline which at first sight looks like 
faddishness and must from the practical point 
of view have absorbed a deal of time: 


We have had the prayers, then the honey, salt 
water and a pinch of soda. Then we three together 
prepared my fruit, viz., two musambis which Maha- 
dev peeled, two santras which I peeled, and the juice 


of a pomegranate which Sardar extracted. I added a 
pinch of salt to the juice and put the musambi and 


the santra pulp into the juice [p. 125]. 


There are many pages of this—but after the 
first recoil in favor of a more Western casual- 
ness, one is introduced to a tempo of activity in 
which a well-tempered body is a first priority 
and into a world of poverty in which it becomes 
intelligible that ‘‘all food should be taken as a 
medicine” (p. 125) and “a full meal... is a 
crime against God and man” (p. 136). 

George Catlin is an exact and literate inter- 
preter of the tradition of the West, whose The 
Story of the Political Philosophers is a profound 
and readable account of our political heritage. 
He was an on-the-spot observer of the Nurem- 
berg trials of 1946 and saw in them the partial 
outworking of “the Karma of violence.”’ Fearful 
of its fuller logic, as the talk after the trials 
turned on the next war among the triumphant 
allies, he set his face to the East: 


I said to myself at this time: ‘‘Faustus will go on 
pilgrimage. Faustus has seen men and politics and 
women and manners for over forty years. Every- 
where I have found bloodshed and violence under 
the sun, and the ambition of men stimulated by the 
vanity of women. The people do not wish to awake, 
and therefore the people are slaughtered in their 
millions. .. . 

“T will go and meet the seer of India who for 
over seventy years has been dedicated, and for 
over fifty years has preached and with precept on 
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precept and by a life of example reiterated, the 
teaching of peace. Faustus will see whether this 


wise man has an answer.” 


Catlin had an entree to India because of his ac- 
tivity in Labour party politics and his work on 
the drafting of the basis of Indian freedom and 
the new constitution. So to India he went, and 
his book is an extraordinarily well-written—if 
somewhat mannered—reaction to the complex 
of Indian life and religion. He carried to Gandhi 
a white rosary as a gift from the Pope; and, after 
much reflection on Gandhi’s own place in the 
pattern of Hindu religion and Indian politics 
and a talk with the Mahatma himself—who 
spoke of ahimsa and world order from his bath! 
—he gives a perceptive account of the way in 
which he would relate the witness of nonviolence 
to the more pragmatic politics of the democratic 
and Christian tradition. This sounds too facile, 
but it is not facilely done. 

Catlin’s book is a treasure of insight and a 
joy to read. Maybe it commends itself because 
it articulates one’s own criticism of the ethos of 
the Letters, while appropriating their very salu- 
tary truth. 

ALEXANDER MILLER 
Stanford University 


Stanford, California 


Communism and Christian Faith. By H. Inc 


James. London: Carey Kingsgate Press, 
Ltd., 1950. 140 pages. 6s. 


The author of this little book displays e- 
markable competence in the widest and most 
thorough brief treatment of communism’s chal- 
lenge to the Christian faith that this reviewer 
has encountered. He is not always clear where 
the line is to be drawn between the materialism 
of Marx and eighteenth-century materialism, 
but he has much company in this. He is too 
facile in his use of the terms “spiritual” and 
“materialistic,” leaving them, by default, to be 
interpreted in an unfair honorific and pejorative 
sense; but this weakness, stemming out of in- 
complete orientation to semantic problems _is 
one of the major characteristics of all Christian 
thought. James displays, if only in small degree, 
some tendency to place the most angelic senti- 
ments of Christian thought in juxtaposition to 
the worst brutalities discoverable in Russian 
communism. James has the same tendency that 
one finds almost everywhere to condemn Marx 
for his one-sided understanding of religion, in- 
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stead of coming to terms with the matters 
wherein Marx was more competent. (Do we love 
Thomas Jefferson less because his grasp of re- 
ligion was even more limited than Marx’s?) 
Yet James is very much clearer than are similar 
analyses concerning communism and religion. 
The following statement certainly does not un- 
derestimate communism by failing to notice its 
religious vigor: ‘‘Russia is now the only State 
in Europe, perhaps the world, that has a religion 
in which it fervently believes, and is resolved to 
practise. ... Orthodox religion they have dis- 
missed, and claim to have exposed and refuted; 
but they have their own, and are passionately 
convinced that it is true” (pp. 135-36). 

Yet, in spite of and even in the very midst of 
each of the handicaps just noted, James marks 
an advance in one-volume treatments of com- 
munism and Christian faith. Despite what has 
just been said, for instance, James is plainly 
aware, as many writers in the field are not, of 
the millions of human beings who die needlessly 
inside the so-called “Christian” stream of civili- 
zation and of the even larger number who live 
out their lives on a dumb, subhuman, mechani- 
cal execution of plans created by and for the 
needs of other men. James is alert to this kind 
of purely historical, and therefore unnecessary, 
suffering and slavery within the non-Commu- 
nist and confessedly Christian world. “The truth 
is that we have still to show exactly how Chris- 
tianity bears on the problems that press with 
peculiar urgency on the mind of this generation, 
problems that are obviously political in origin 
and nature. It is because it speaks directly to 
and of these problems that Marxism has won 
the assent of many millions in our time” (p. 
122). 

James makes very clear a weakness that lies 
near the heart of Communist thought. Failure 
to exploit this weakness is a badge of immaturi- 
ty in contemporary social philosophy. Instead of 
being accepted as an invitation to what might 
very well be fruitful investigation, the following 
Communist affirmation is adopted almost every- 
where as one would acquiesce to a dogma: 
“From each according to his ability; to each ac- 
cording to his needs.’’ James asks: “Who is to 
decide what is a man’s due?” (p. 120). One of 
the major insights of modern studies of human 
nature is that, while human need is one of the 
most reliable directives to human development, 
it is one of the most difficult problems in the 
world to know what a person needs. It cannot be 
left to the unexamined life, overcast perhaps 
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with social hypnosis, to determine for himself 
what he needs. Certainly, no one would leave it 
in the hands of the elite of a political party. Yet 
this is precisely what Soviet communism and 
Mao-Tse and other prominent Communist lead- 
ers, and even some American parlor pinks, 
would do! Here is a gap in our knowledge, where 
untutored power rushes to fill the vacuum. 


N. P. Jacosson 


University of Oregon 


Eugene, Oregon 


The Supreme Identity. By ALAN W. Watts. New 


York: Pantheon Press, 1950. 204 pages. 
$3.00. 


Those who have read his previous book, Be- 
hold the Spirit (1947), will find Mr. Watts’s per- 
spective more clearly stated in this book. His ar- 
guments are not consistent throughout the book. 
The best way to understand his presuppositions 
is to examine the Preface carefully. He says: 
“There is a realm of spiritual wisdom which re- 
ligion as we know it can express by analogy only. 
... Its province is a mystery with which reli- 
gion. . . isnot DIRECTLY concerned . . . the only 
human language which can discuss it...is... 
negative language which employs such almost 
unthinkable concepts as strict infinity and 
eternity” (p. 13) 

Although he mentions some Western mystics, 
his chief aim is to rediscover this wisdom in the 
Orient. The author admits he tried to “show 
how this wisdom might . . . be woven into the 
fabric of Christianity” in his previous book, 
Behold the Spirit. He says, however: “I have 
come to see ... such interweaving is unsatis- 
factory. ... Christianity needs no addition or 
amplification from outside, and the attempt to 
incorporate any oriental doctrine within it . . . 
is merely confusing”’ (p. 12). 

But Watts tries to show that “spiritual tra- 
ditions such as the Vedanta, Buddhism and 
Taoism are not religious in the strict sense, and 
cannot be regarded as competing with Christi- 
anity” (p. 12). He argues that these oriental 
spiritual] traditions, which he calls ‘“‘metaphysi- 
cal mysticism,” furnish the basis of rediscover- 
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ing the spiritual resources of Christianity. If the 
reader can swallow this naive view, he will find 
that the rest of the arguments hang together. 
But this reviewer does not think that Watts is 
doing justice to oriental religions by reducing 
them to a neatly reconstructed “‘metaphysical 
mysticism.” Also one cannot help feeling that the 
author is “‘interweaving,” in spite of his pro- 
fessed statement in the Preface that such an ap- 
proach is unsatisfactory. 

Another disturbing fact is Watts’s “high 
view” of oriental wisdom and “pessimistic 
view” of Christian resources. Sample: ‘The 
wisdom which Asia has to offer embodies not 
only the human mind’s most profounding under- 
standing of life, but also a knowledge essential 
to human order and sanity”’ (p. 12); ““Christiani- 
ty is. .. a hard-pressed analogy trying to stand 
on its own merits... . It lacks the support of the 
metaphysical knowledge which it represents” 
(p- 17). 

One may understand this book better if he 
views it as an exposition of Zen Buddhism in 
terms of Christian symbolism. “The religious 
idea of God is an analogy of the infinite in 
finite terms. . . . Because the infinite is Not oP- 
POSED to the finite, being all inclusive, there is 
no real problem of creation” (p. 45). To him the 
basic question is what he calls “true identity’; 
and to him ‘“‘metaphysic realizes the Supreme 
Identity of the Self and the infinite Reality” 
(p. 75). Needless to say, his “metaphysic’”’ is 
oriental wisdom. Watts quotes Berdyaev (pp. 
118 ff.) in connection with the problem of 
“evil,” but he proves himself a Zen by identi- 
fying “primordial vom” of Berdyaev with 
“God.” 

It appears to me that the chief contribution 
of this book, and at the same time its chief de- 
fect, is Watts’s too easy identification of satori 
(which is the goal of Zen Buddhism and evi- 
dently what the author means by the ‘“‘Supreme 
Identity”) with the Christian concept of sal- 
vation. 

In spite of deep spiritual insight, The Su- 
preme Identity presents more questions with 
which the author has to struggle. 


JosEPH KITAGAWA 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 
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Arcow, WALDEMAR. What Do Religious Liberals 
Believe? Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 
1950. 94 pages. $1.50. 

Of any book which professes to speak for re- 
ligious “liberals” the question must always be 
asked: What kind of liberals? Mr. Argow, a Uni- 
tarian minister now serving the Peoples Church in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, identifies liberalism with a 
variety of religious pragmatism, informed by com- 
mitment to complete freedom in religion, to the 
unrestricted use of reason and science in judging 
religious truth, to the perfectibility and brother- 
hood of man, to the validity of certain universal 
moral principles, and to the translation of belief into 
action. The liberal is one who has divested his re- 
ligion «£ all authoritarian and ancient creeds and of 
“theological minutiae” which at best obscure the 
mountain peak of truth with clouds of mystery and 
at worst enshrine crude and primitive superstitions. 

Argow describes in very lucid fashion what such 
a religious position permits us to say about prayer 
(the spiritual pep talk whereby one marshals his 
faculties and identifies himself with “the cosmic 
warmth and energy’’), about the Bible, about Jesus 
(“what plain, unvarnished history tells us” about 
Jesus, the supreme religious teacher and example, 
not, of course, any “arbitrary assumption” as to his 
divinity), about the evolving force in the universe 
and in human heart which gives meaning, beauty, 
and value to life, and about immortality. He con- 
cludes with a stirring appeal for a reformed Protes- 
tantism which will truly concern itself with the prob- 
lem of our day. 

This book is useful as a brief and readable sum- 
mary of a certain variety of religious humanism. It 
is unfortunate that the author has chosen to contrast 
this only with a severe caricature of orthodoxy (cf. 
the treatment of Paul and Augustine and of ortho- 
dox conceptions of prayer). Argow’s New Testament 
criticism is clearly dated, especially in the easy way 
in which he distinguishes the “Jesus of History” 
from the theology of the early church and in the 
irreconcilable conflict he sees between the views of 
Jesus and Paul. Most serious, however, is a certain 
presumption implied in the title of the book; viz., 
the suggestion that this is what all religious liberals 
believe. Argow is entitled to say that this they 
should believe but not to ignore all those “liberal” 
points of view intermediate between orthodoxy and 
his own type of religious humanism.—CLAUDE 
WELCH. 


Barclay, WApbE Crawrorp. Early American 
Methodism, 1769-1844. New York: Board of 
Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist 
Church, 1949. 449 pages. $3.50. 

This is the first in a series of six volumes under 
the title “History of Methodist Missions.” The 
work is divided into four parts: (I) “Early Ameri- 
can Methodism, 1769-1844,” to be covered in two 
volumes; (IT) ‘‘Missions in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1845-1939,” in two volumes; (III) “Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
1845-1939, and Missions of the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church’; and (IV) “World Outreach of 
Methodist Missions in Evangelism, Education, 
Literature, Cooperation, and Medical Service.” 

The subtitle of this first volume indicates the 
ideas to be presented: ‘‘Missionary Motivation and 
Expansion.” “Foreign Missions” had hardly come to 
consciousness among Protestants at the founding of 
the Methodist church, and the first missionaries to 
be sent out by any denomination in America were 
not on their way until about the middle of the period 
covered here. This volume, therefore, is concerned, 
first, with the rise of Methodism in America and, 
second, to show that the “Missions” enterprise 
grew normally out of that work. 

Dr. Barclay has brought together an almost un- 
believable mass of information: excerpts from diaris 
journals, conference records and resolutions; com- 
ments upon the spread of population and the 
growth of industry in the United States, social, edu- 
cational, and political affairs. In this amazing com- 
pilation he exhibits a fairness, a sympathy, and a 
breadth of appreciation which is most pleasing. 
Many men in the future, making study of specific 
movements in the church, will turn back to these 
pages and to the bibliographies which he cites. 

One lays the book down with a sense of genuine 
gratitude; at the same time it could be wished that 
the author had been able to draw from his many 
facts a clearer picture of the meaning of the church 
and its work in this period.—RoBErT W. GOODLOE. 


Bersurr, Evcuarius. Das Kirchenjahr in der Ver- 
hiindigung. Freiburg i/B: Herder, 1950. 302 
pages. DM. 850. 

This, the second in a projected three-volume set 
of sermons by Father Berbuir, contains seventeen 
homilies, one for each Sunday after Pentecost be- 
ginning with the Feast of the Trinity. (Volume III 
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will complete the series from the eighteenth Sunday 
after Pentecost through the last Sunday after the 
Epiphany.) Each sermon is based on the Gospel 
pericope for the Sunday but succeeds in the most 
remarkable way in bringing out references to each of 
the other eight Propers. 

The method is by no means new; it has been in 
continuous use ever since the formation of the ec- 
clesiastical calendar, and many American Protestant 
preachers follow the practice with exceptional abil- 
ity. But I believe that in Father Berbuir’s book we 
have an excellent specimen ofliturgical preaching ai 
its best. The chapters read well, and their vitality 
can be easily felt. Each sermon is simple and pointed 
and is directed toward the average layman. There 
are numerous citations of Patristic writers, but each 
quotation is quite apt and unostentatious, so that 
Father Berbuir’s sound learning is at once both 
obvious and unobtrusive—a singular achievement. 

In the main, the subject matter is acceptable to 
both Roman Catholics and Protestants. It is heavily 
biblical, warmly evangelical, and encouragingly 
practical. Many of the homilies have a strangely 
Lutheran ring or remind one of the sermons of Kar] 
Heim of Tiibingen. All of them begin with the wor- 
shiper where he is, namely, at prayer, but all of them 
end with urging the worshiper to go out—“‘Ite, missa 
est’’—and do the works of God. 

If one were to find fault with these sermons, it 
would be in their occasional sentimentality and in 
their frequent allegorical interpretations of Scripture 
and the Mass. But perhaps these points should not 
be criticized. They are common to almost all effec- 
tive preaching. Certainly they are not overdone in 
these homilies. It is therefore with no hesitation that 
I commend this volume to all preachers for edifica- 
tion and emulation.—J. ALLEN CABANISS. 


BooKsTABER, PuiLtie Davin. The Idea of Develop- 
ment of the Soul in Medieval Jewish Philosophy. 
Philadelphia: Maurice Jacobs, 1950. 116 pages. 
$2.00. 

Dr. Bookstaber strictly limits this scientific sur- 
vey of medieval Jewish philosophy to a study of de- 
velopment of the soul “‘as a <. namic factor in posi- 
tive thinking and living upon this earth.”’ Such col- 
lateral questions as pre-existence, origin, and sub- 
stance or survival of soul after death are only 
incidentally treated. Eight philosophers are pre- 
sented in abstract to describe this dynamism in soul 
pregress within the individual, namely, Isaac Ben 
Solomon Israeli, Saadia Ben Joseph‘ Al-Fayyumi, 
Bachya Ben Joseph Ibn Pakuda, Solomon Ibn 
Gabirol, Joseph Ibn Zaddik, Judah Halevi, Abra- 
ham Ibn Daud, and Moses Maimonides. 

The author’s entire treatment is strongly influ- 
enced by the work and interpretation of David Neu- 
mark. Even the style is strongly reminiscent of 
Geschichte der jtidischen Philosophie des Mittel- 
alters, nach Problemen dargestellt. 
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Bookstaber has done excellently in describing 
Ma’ase Bereshit and Ma’ase Merkabah, matter and 
form principle, substance and accidence, “theory of 
ideas” and their continuous treatment throughout 
Jewish medieval philosophy. He gauges the impact 
of Aristotle, Plato, and Plotinus first on the Arabic 
liberal school] of Mu’tazila and the orthodox school of 
Mu’takalimun and then in turn on the philosophers 
whom he has chosen for discussion. 

Bookstaber states that his premise is the saying 
of Jeremiah: “But every one shall die for his own 
iniquity; every man that eateth the sour grapes, his 
teeth shall be set on edge.” The converse doctrine, 
however, is actually the real thesis of the book, 
namely, that by striving for potential perfection one 
can only by individual effort and as an individual 
attain an enduring greatness of soul. As the au- 
thor expresses it: “Each man should know that he 
himself is responsible for his own life, for his own 
soul, for his own eternity.” 

The excerpted illustrations in the footnotes are 
particularly valuable. It is to be regretted that the 
style of the work is stilted and, possibly because of 
the frequency of translation, couched in cumbrous 
English; for example: “Ibn Daud was, as phi- 
losopher, confronted with this ‘mass of material’ and 
had an herculean task to systematize the subject 
matter, a much more difficult task than that of a 
commentator to Bible or Talmud or the writing of 
a novel, dialogue or poem” (p. 70) or “We now 
come to the specific and special discussion of Ibn 
Daud’s, concerning the ‘soul’—leaving for the ‘Re- 
flective Analysis’ that follows the freedom of pick- 
ing out some poignant [used at least twice in this 
sense] contributions that Ibn Daud made to the 
specific field of ‘Soul development’” (p. 80).— 
SiwneEY S. TEDESCHE. 


CAEMMERER, RICHARD R. The Church in the World. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1949. 
110 pages. $1.75. 

Dr. Richard R. Caemmerer of Concordia Semi- 
nary delivered the material of this book as lectures 
before the Oregon and Washington District of the 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod. The author 
writes in the atmosphere of orthodox Lutheran 
theology. He seeks to present the strategy by which 
the church can stem the tides of materialism and 
communism and win the world for Christianity. 

The church is “the men of God in Christ.”’ The 
task of the church is to invade the world and make 
it God’s again. The world is “the people moved only 
by earthly things, subject to the forces of man and 
devil, hostile to God.” Not only is the world critical 
of the church but many of its attitudes have perme- 
ated the lives of the members of the church. Ma- 
terialism, ritualism, self-righteousness, and loveless- 
ness mar the church. 

The strategy which the author presents consists 
in two things: first, the message, information about 
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Jesus Christ; and, second, the witness of Christian 
love. “Love is an artistry which operates on the 
simplest and homeliest levels of daily lite and thus 
avoids every taint of ecclesiasticism and ritualism.” 

The author then describes ways in which love can 
witness to the Christian faith and win response from 
worldly people. He states how people can be trained 
to witness with both “the message” and love. Those 
who come to this book sharing the author’s theo- 
logical outlook may find it a challenge to a more 
forthgoing, vital religion with an enhanced impact 
upon a materialistic society. 

But those with a different theological climate will 
feel that Christian love is spontaneous and not mere- 
ly a “device for witness.” Such readers will feel that 
the author is presenting what large areas of the 
Christian church have long been contending: that 
love, God-rooted, Christ-spirited, must reach out 
to all people and penetrate all society. It is sig- 
nificant that Caemmerer is making this emphasis 
with his branch of the Christian church.—HaroLpD 
L. Bowman. 


Carrp, G. B. The Truth of the Gospel. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1950. 168 pages. $1.75. 
A review of a popular book in a scholarly journal 
should ask, in particular, two questions: Is the pre- 
sentation competent in scholarly insight and care? 
Is the manner of communication adequate for its 


purposes? To the first question the answer is that 
this volume is part of the “‘A Primer in Christianity” 
series and deserves to be. Naturally, the reviewer 
would differ concerning God’s foreknowledge, the re- 
instatement of the devil, conditional immortality, 
certain too facile distinctions between the categories 
of grace and law, etc., but the position taken is con- 
sistent and vigorous. As to the manner of communi- 
cation, those who want an example of lucid simplicity 
may well examine Caird’s writing, for it is direct, 
besides being simple, keeps both extensive and in- 
tensive scope and stress, and preserves a distinctive 
Christian perspective. The weaknesses of the method 
of communication are facile assertions without con- 
text evolution, too general statements for those 
somewhat informal, and lack of validation at numer- 
ous points. The Truth of the Gospel is a splendid at- 
tempt at basically simple communication. It is its 
strength at this point that produces weaknesses at 
other points. But can this be avoided on a subject 
like thisPp—NELs F. S. Ferrf. 


Ferm, VerGiLtus (ed.). A History of Philosophical 
Systems. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 
xiv-+ 642 pages. $6.00. 

The editor and publisher of this work apparently 
offer it as a text, of a new type, for a course in the 
history of philosophy. The novelty consists in the 
fact that the chapters were written by a larger num- 
ber of contributors than one ordinarily meets in a 
historical account of moderate length and that a re- 
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markable percentage of the contributors stand 
among the higher authorities on their subjects. But 
on the suitability of the work as a text, I have 
doubts. Quite apart from my opposition to the study 
of works about philosophy, in distinction from works 
of philosophy, I should say that, by and large, the 
articles suppose far too much learning to benefit the 
student, envisaged by the editor, with one course in 
introduction to philosophy or, at least, with a 
“competent teacher.” The editor is on firmer 
ground, I think, in believing that the work might 
prove of value to graduate students; and I think, 
too, that it should have much value—perhaps most 
value—for a student of even greater maturity. The 
reason for this opinion lies precisely in the distinc- 
tion of the contributors. It is of great interest, for 
example, to see how the history of personalism ap- 
pears to Brightman, of pan-psychism to Hartshorne, 
of general theory of value to Pepper, of philosophy 
of religion to the editor himself, etc. These articles, 
of course, concern movements which are active at 
present; and in such articles about half of the book 
consists. The other half, containing chapters of a 
more common sort, on orienta!, ancient, medieval, 
and earlier modern thinkers, necessarily lacks the 
sort of living interest in which I find the virtue of the 
contributions on later movements. In fact, if it were 
not for what appears to me as the unfortunate aim 
of publishing another textbook, the work could have 
had a value nonetheless, and a special unity of its 
own, as a survey of contemporary tendencies by 
some of the more eminent tenders.—ARTHUR CHILD. 


HESCHEL, ABRAHAM JOSHUA. The EarthIs the Lord’s. 
New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1950. 109 
pages. $2.50. 

This is a deeply moving book. Professor Heschel 
reflects on “the inner world of the Jew in East 
Europe” in a personal way, as one who knows and 
values his own roots. After Babylonia and Spain, the 
Jewry of Central and Eastern Europe became the 
spiritual and cultural center of Judaism. Of these 
three eras, Heschel considers the last to have been 
the greatest. It was less formal and less intellectual 
than either of the others, more introspective and 
provincia]. But, he feels, it possessed the spirit of 
Israel in a purer form. The rank and file of the 
millions that made up this community, not just its 
leaders, were held by this spirit, especially as this 
expressed itself in Hasidism. 

This third great center of postbiblical Judaism 
has now been annihilated. Heschel writes as one 
who wasa part of it and also as one who has survived 
it. He is himself an illustration of how contemporary 
movements in Judaism are nourished by the power 
that belonged to this center that is now no more. 
Any non-Jew who wants to learn to understand the 
yearnings and the tensions of contemporary Jews 
should read a book such as this. It introduces one to 
a world that is still dynamically vital, though below 
the surface.—J. CoERT RYLAARSDAM. 
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INGE, W. R. Diary of a Dean, St. Paul’s 1911-1934. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 228 pages, 18 
illus. $3.50. 

After twenty-five years of academic life at Cam- 
bridge, then at Oxford, then at Cambridge again, the 
“shy scholar” was “uprooted” from his congenial 
academic soil when Prime Minister Asquith ap- 
pointed him dean of St. Paul’s. These extracts from 
his diary covering his twenty-three years in that 
post suggest how deeply he sank his roots into the 
soil of London’s religious and social life and what a 
harvest of varied fruit he bore. The crisp and caustic 
quality of Dean Inge’s mind shines through this 
record as clearly as his solid works reveal his scholar- 
ship and critical intelligence. One can imagine that 
there was never a dull moment in a conversation to 
which he was a party. He moved much among the 
great without being too much impressed by rank 
and reputation. Of one ceremonial occasion in the 
cathedral he merely notes in passing: “I walked with 
the Queen.” At a dinner party two weeks earlier: 
“There was a scrubby little man who turned out to 
be the King of Portugal.” For a man of his uncon- 
ventional mind and intellectual courage, he got 
along remarkably well with the other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. Dean Inge was greatly in demand for 
lectures and addresses, and the fact puzzled him a 
little. ‘I never fancied myself as an orator,” he says. 
But almost any paragraph in either of the two lec- 
tures appended to the diary will make the reason 
clear. The domestic aspect of his life was singularly 
fortunate, and the beautiful words that he wrote 
about it in his ninetieth year do not seem to have 
come from one who could ever have been justly 
called “the gloomy dean.”—W. E. Garrison. 


KeEpter, THomas S. Contemporary Thinking about 
Paul. New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1950. 442 pages. $3.50. 

This Pauline anthology consists of fifty-five selec- 
tions averaging about seven pages each, arranged 
under five main headings. 

The first treats of the religious atmosphere of 
Paul’s world, both Jewish and Hellenistic, for it is 
increasingly evident that Paul was influenced by 
both his Jewish heritage and his Hellenistic environ- 
ment. This is followed by a section on Paul the man, 
his conversion, the nature and source of his mysti- 
cism, the chronology of his career, his psychological 
makeup, and his death. The third general topic deals 
with his letters. Included are discussions of Paul as 
a letter-writer, his style, his use of the Old Testa- 
ment, the collection and publication of his letters, 
and the authenticity of Ephesians and II Thessa- 
lonians. Accordingly, the reader is well prepared for 
the next division which deals with certain aspects of 
Paul’s theology and thinking, such as his Christol- 
ogy, his apocalypticism, his concept of sin and salva- 
tion, his ethical and moral teaching, and his idea of 
faith. The fifth and final topic consists of modern 
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evaluations of Paul by ten well-known scholars. Dr. 
Kepler has provided a brief bibliography, a bio- 
graphical index of authors, and an index of titles 
from which the selections were made. Unfortunate- 
ly, there is no index of subjects and scripture pas- 
sages. 

As the compiler of other anthologies, Kepler is 
quite aware of the limitations as well as the values of 
a Pauline anthology. The ground covered is fairly 
comprehensive, and the scholars quoted are in the 
main representative. The most noticeable omissions 
are from the writings of scholars which as yet are 
not translated into English. Accordingly, the reader 
is provided with a ready introduction to a wide 
selection of current studies on Paul and his letters 
and as a result should be stimulated (as the com- 
piler hopes) to seek a fuller acquaintance with the 
books that are cited. Moreover, the anthology will 
be useful for collateral reading in classes on Paul, 
especially in college courses.—MArTIN RIsT. 


MILLER, RANDopH C. Religion Makes Sense. Chi- 
cago: Wilcox & Follett, 1950. iii+308 pages. 
$3.00. 

It is often said that what is most needed in 
Christianity today is lay theology. I take this to 
mean not a superficial presentation of the results of 
thinking of the theologians but the statement in non- 
technical terms of the profound meaning of Christian 
faith as this emerges from its history and its careful 
analyses of the human problem. The volume under 
review is a distinguished example of what can be 
done in this direction by an author who brings to 
bear a rich background of knowledge of Christian 
history, of the Bible, and of the deep experience and 
thought out of which serious faith is developed. 

The point of view is that of a liberal Anglican 
who believes that “Christianity makes sense, and 
that by using the powers of observation and reason 
we [can] see that Christian religion as it really is. 
Mystery has not been discarded, but it has been left 
as a mystery of God, and we have realized that even 
if we know how things are done we must still assume 
that God does them.” This general theology is 
presented with apt and abundant illustrations and 
quotations, and the result is a book that young peo- 
ple and other laymen will read with pleasure. The 
whole gamut of theological doctrines is treated 
sooner or later: the basis of authority, God, grace, 
evil, the meaning of history, man and his sin, Chris- 
tology, salvation, the church and its sacraments, 
mystical experience, the Holy Spirit, etc. But the 
personal and social bases and implications of Chris- 
tian faith, its resources and demands, its outreach in 
missions and in prophetic criticism, are also here. 

There are, of course, points at which the theo- 
logian will raise an eyebrow, where the popular lan- 
guage blurs some important distinction or telescopes 
a critical argument or lays down a debatable his- 
torical conclusion, but these are rare. This is the 
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kind of book one can put in the hands of a thought- 
ful inquirer with fair assurance that it will really be 
read, that it has real meat, and that it will stimulate 
him to further reflection. For this last purpose a 
short list of suggested readings at the end would 
have been helpful—Epwin E. AUBREY. 


MILLER, RANDOLPH Crump. The Clue to Christian 
Education. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1950. xi+ 211 pages. $2.75. 

The clue to an adequate Christian education, ac- 
cordirg to Dr Miller, is the rediscovery of a relevant 
Christian theology. This theology is not so much to 
be taught per se but rather to form the necessary 
background for all teaching. Thus used, it promises 
to bridge the gap between content and method in 
Christian education and to set forward the ultimate 
purpose of leading the pupil into a vital relationship 
with the living God. 

The bulk of the book consists of a freshly handled 
topicai exposition of such a theology, together with 
accompanying suggestions on how these doctrines 
can be stated for the several age groups and woven 
into their day-by-day experience. A good start is 
made on the difficult problem of drawing out the 
implications of theology for the field of methodology 
—a problem which has thus far received all too little 
attention in Christian education circles and needs 
much exploration. 

As for the theological point of view here repre- 
sented, it can perhaps be fairly described as intelli- 
gent, warmly evangelical, and colored by a high re- 
gard for the church as the community of believers 
witihin which the grace of God is peculiarly opera- 
tive. The treatment, while certainly not neo-ortho- 
dox, just as certainly reveals the impact of neo- 
orthodoxy upon American relgious thought and life. 

All in all, the volume lives up to the dust-jacket 
description: “A constructive contribution to the 
theory and practice of Christian education.”— 
Nevin C. HARNER. 


Moore, R. W. The Furtherance of the Gospel. (‘A 
Primer of Christianity,” Part II.) New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1950. 168 pages. $1.75. 


If a history of the Christian religion from A.p. 30 
to 1950 in nine chapters (the tenth chapter is not 
historical) and 148 pages can be written, I suppose 
that Mr. Moore has achieved that tour de force. But, 
of course, it cannot really be done and probably 
should not even be attempted under such severe 
limitations. Simplicity rapidly degenerates into 
oversimplification and disproportion results in dis- 
tortion. For instance, this book devotes four chap- 
ters (67 pages) to Christianity in the last five hun- 
dred and fifty years and only five (81 pages) to its 
first fourteen hundred years. Inevitably, therefore, 
a false impression is conveyed to “the casual and not 
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too well-informed Christian” who might fare better 
if left in his blissful ignorance, since it is notorious 
that “a little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

But there are more serious errors than extreme 
brevity. Sabellianism is identified with Catholic 
orthodoxy (pp. 40-41); Duns Scotus and Roger 
Bacon are misplaced in the Dominican order (p. 72); 
and Thomas a Kempis is still listed as the author of 
the Imitation of Christ (p. 75). The strife about in- 
vestiture is said to be a struggle of secular power to 
emancipate itself from church control (p. 65)—the 
precise opposite is a more accurate interpretation. 
And surely the crudity of medieval Latin was not de- 
liberately cultivated by the church in order to speak 
the language of the people (p. 52)! 

The ablest chapters are the ones on the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, but I believe that 
the whole task, namely, “to give in outline the story 
of the Christian Gospel in its operation in human 
history since Pentecost,” still awaits further publica- 
tion.—J. ALLEN CABANISS. 


MUuELLER, Guipo, S.J. Lexicon Athanasianum, 

Fascs. 1-4 (A—Theos). Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 

& Co., 1944-50. 320 pages. DM. 30 per fascicle. 

The appearance of this lexicon is another proof 
of the amazing vitality shown by Greek studies in 
Germany after the war. Among the other manifesta- 
tions of the same thing are the fourth revised edition 
of Walter Bauer’s Wérterbuch sum Neuen Testament, 
the continuation by G. Friedrich of Kittel’s Theo- 
logisches W oérterbuch, and the plans of the Archiv fiir 
griechische Lexikographie at the University of 
Hamburg for a new dictionary of Homer and the 
older epic poets. 

The publication of this lexicon was begun in 1944, 
sponsored by the commission on the history of re- 
ligions in late antiquity of the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences (now the German Academy of Sciences). It 
is based on Volumes XXV and XXVI of Migne’s 
Patrotogia Graeca, except for De virginitate, for which 
it uses the critical edition of E. von der Goltz. All 
the important words used by Athanasius or the au- 
thors and documents quoted by him are included in 
this work, which will eventually run to ten fascicles 
(eight hundred pages, two columns to the page). 

Various space-saving devices are used, chief 
among which is the reference to the thirty-seven 
works of Athanasius by number rather than by title. 
The meanings are given in Latin. The dictionary 
serves also as a concordance to the writings of this 
great fourth-century champion of orthodoxy. It will 
be of especial interest to student of the Greek lan- 
guage but even more to theologians and historians 
of this crucial period in Christian history. The au- 
thor, who resides in Munich, is to be congratulated 
on the completion of so formidable a task; he had 
finished the manuscript before publication began.— 
F. W. Grncricu. 





BOOK NOTES 


PARKER, T. M. The English Reformation to 1558. 
(“Home University Library of Modern Knowl- 
edge,” No. 217.) New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1950. 200 pages. $2.00. 

This is a careful, balanced appraisal of an old 
story. Its explicit purpose is to assess the chief forces 
which molded the Reformation in England. 

The key to the understanding of the English 
Reformation, the author suggests, is the fact that 
“an almost inevitable conflict between Renaissance 
absolutism in its characteristically English form 
and the autonomous medieval church” provided 
an opportunity for the religious revolutionaries 
to push forward their program. The significant 
and unique feature of the English Reformation 
was that “the constitutional revolution came 
before the adoption of a new religion, instead of 
being accomplished, as elsewhere, by the very impe- 
tus of that new theology itself.” Like most revolu- 
tionaries, Henry VIII was “driven forward by the 
pressure of events” once he had determined to have 
his way in the matter of the divorce, and his own 
major contribution to the religious revolution was 
the protection he extended to some of those who 
favored the new opinions. 

On the eve of the Reformation, the author con- 
cludes, there was an undercurrent of religious dissent 
in England, but the early impact of Protestant ideas 
was not great. The explanation of the ease with 
which the central government was able to control 
events at almost all stages of the Reformation is to 
be found in the prestige of the monarchy itself, in a 
widespread anticlerical sentiment, and in the ab- 
sence of a theologically grounded piety. Once under 
way, however, the new religious doctrines made a 
rapid advance. By the end of Mary’s reign ‘“‘the 
queen’s religion” had become as “unpopular as her 
policy,” but the relative religious indifference of 
Elizabeth is responsible for the fact that the battle 
between the Reformation and Counter Reformation 
has never been fought to a finish in England. 

Two long-overdue acknowledgments make the 
volume noteworthy. Parker makes it clear that the 
accession of Mary was not the result of an anti- 
Protestant reaction. “It was not by any means zeal 
for the old religion which rallied England to her sup- 
port, as is shown by the fact that her base of opera- 
tions was the Eastern counties, where Protestantism 
was strongest.’’ Cranmer’s recantations also are 
shown to be not the result of instability of character 
but the consequence of the tragic dilemma “‘in which 
his high belief in royal ecclesiastical supremacy 
placed him, when he was commanded by the laws of 
a Papist king and queen to acknowledge the juris- 
diction of the Pope.” Cranmer had “held that the 
Crown had by divine right the power to determine 
questions of religion. What was he to do when the 
Crown ordered him to accept something his con- 
science told him was untrue?”—WintTHRopP S. 
Hupson. 
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PATERSON, JOHN. The Praises of Israel. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. x+256 pages. 
$2.75. 

The year 1949 saw the publication of Elmer 
Leslie of Boston’s monumental translation and in- 
terpretation of the entire Book of Psalms. The year 
1950 brought these “Studies Literary and Religious 
in the Psalms,” as the subtitle reads, by Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary’s professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament exegesis. For American readers Leslie’s 
volume will probably long remain unsurpassed as a 
treasure-house of comprehensive and scholarly in- 
sights into the cultural background, content, and 
meaning of each psalm. Paterson’s much briefer 
work is a joy to read for its deep appreciation of the 
emotional tone, the poetic quality, and the religious 
teaching of the Psalter—to say nothing of the au- 
thor’s liberal use of Scotch pithy statement and 
venerable metrical renderings of outstanding pas- 
sages. 

Part I of Paterson’s book contains a lively dis- 
cussion of the agelessness of this “Golden Treasury,” 
of the growth seen within the Psalter, and of the 
Gunkel classification of the psalms into literary 
types in the light of their probable use in Hebrew 
worship. In Part II the author quotes the King 
James Version and freshly and interestingly inter- 
prets ten psalms representing ten types as follows: 
hymn of praise (103), song of Zion (46), community 
lament (44), royal psalm (2), individual lament (51) 
psalm of trust (23), psalm dealing with the law 
(15), mixed type (90), national thanksgiving song 
(124), and prophetic psalm (82). 

Paterson’s Part III, on the religious teaching of 
the Psalter, is especially good in its discussion of the 
psalmists’ thought of God and the life hereafter. 
Much of the value of the author’s treatment of these 
topics, as well as of the psalmists’ view of revelation, 
faith and works, forgiveness, sin and retribution, 
lies in his clear comparison of Old Testament views 
with those of the New Testament and Christian 
faith. 

To the biblical student familiar with the form 
criticism of Gunkel’s applied to the Psalter there is 
little that is new in Paterson’s treatment. Exception. 
may be taken to such minor faults in the work as 
these: using verse 18 of Psalm 51 to establish the 
late date of the psalm, when the author himself 
notes subsequently that the verse is a later addition 
(p. 98); labeling Gen. 16:3 as describing “adultery” 
(p. 214); dating Habakkuk in 516 B.c. (p. 224). On 
the whole, however, Paterson has given the layman 
or the beginning student of the Bible a very read- 
able and stimulating exposition of the Old Testa- 
ment’s living hymnbook.—Caar.es F. Krart. 


Petry, Ray C. Preaching in the Great Tradition. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1950. 122 
pages. $2.00. 
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These “Neglected Chapters in the History of 
Preaching” were the 1949 Crozer Lectures. They re- 
cover the almost lost remembrance of pre-Reforma- 
tion preaching, when Origen and Augustine, Bede 
and Damian, Wyclif and Savonarola were “‘sound- 
ing off” with no muted trumps. The lectures are, in 
fact, background material to Dr. Petry’s 1948 col- 
lection of sermons, No Uncertain Sound. 

It will fortify the twentieth-century preacher to 
hear Wyclif make ““Goddis Lawe”’ the requisite for a 
new world in the fourteenth. It is refreshing to see 
Bernardine of Siena castigate office-holders of the 
same era for rating their benefices on the basis of the 
florins they would derive from holding them. It is 
startling to find sixth-century Gregory I apply 
Ezek. 3:8 (“I am clear from the blood of all men, for 
I have not spared to declare unto you all the counsel 
of God’’) to the preacher himself: “By this word we 
are summoned to trial,...we are shown to be 
guilty, we who are called priests, who, to our own 
ills, add the deaths of others, for we kill all those 
whom every day, we, lukewarm and silent, see going 
to their death.” 

It may deliver from failure and damnation many 
a preacher of today to recover, through Dr. Petry’s 
restorations, the vigor of the ancient preached Word. 
A graduate of Manchester College, Indiana, and 
postgraduate of the University of Chicago, he brings 
gifts to Duke University, where he is professor of 
church history.—ALFRED W. Swan. 


PrerHat, Armanp. The Living God. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950. 118 pages. $1.75. 

_ Mr. Pierhal is a critic of art, literature, and music 

in France. Because he is versed in so many subject 
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matters, it is difficult to evaluate a man through only 
one of his books. The book is written in dialogue 
style, but the questions posed by the “‘objector’’ are 
rather superficial. One gets the impression that the 
author’s thinking is full of inconsistencies. He says: 
“You must see in every one of my steps a firm reso- 
lution to bring religion down to earth, without 
denying on that score the heaven from which it pro- 
ceeds” (p. 93). But, in so doing, the author’s weapon 
is his unusual “religious experience” which he tries 
to explain with rational, contemporary language. 
Those who share his type of “religious experience” 
will go along with the rest of his arguments and those 
who don’t will not. All in all, his arguments are not 
convincing. The most controversial elements are 
“faith healing” and “the power of thought over 
matter.” 

The author touches the important subjects of the 
relationship between faith and reason, the nature of 
suffering and its causes, prayer, temptation, and im- 
mortality. His literary style is excellent, but his 
theological view is naive. One questions whether 
“Jesus Christ,” “Church,” and “Redemption” are 
important to him. This fact is significant because he 
describes himself not as a Catholic writer but as a 
Catholic who writes. 

Judging solely from this book, one feels that he is 
a nafve theist who has had an unusual exeprience of 
God and reads the Scriptures from his own perspec- 
tive. The unique feature of this book is his notion of 
theotherapy, which the author distinguishes from 
psychotherapy. But to this reviewer it is nothing but 
psychotherapy with his “unique god” superimposed. 
One might say he is a writer who calls himself a 
Catholic.—Josepa KiTaGAwa. 
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